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Adult Education 


DULT education is as old as civili- 
zation, and yet in the United States 
it is very new as an organized move- 
ment. It was not until 1924 that this 
term even became a part of our educa- 
tional vocabulary. Since that time, how- 
ever, adult education has had a phe- 
nomenal growth on the North Atlantic 
and South Pacific Coast, California 
being recognized as a leader in the 
field. Agencies conducting adult educa- 
tion programs have become numerous 
and varied and have been actuated by a 
variety of objectives. These agencies, 
supported by private or public funds, 
all have a work to perform and a place 
in the program. 

The first evening schools were estab- 
lished for boys and girls who could not 
afford to continue their studies in the 
day time. But, with the beginning of 
this present century, when the compul- 
sory school laws along with other fac- 
tors kept greater numbers in day school 
until graduation, the necessity to offer 
remedial schooling began to decline un- 
til now it is a minor part of the total 
program. 


During and after the World War, 
evening schools grew in two directions. 
One phase involved the further devel- 
opment of the foundation fields, includ- 
ing the Americanization of the foreign 
born and teaching the illiterate native 
born elementary subjects. The other 
phase was the development of the vo- 
cational program in the evening high 
school. As industry increased its mecha- 
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nization, adults who needed more train- 
ing to keep abreast of inventions were 
quick to see the opportunities and ad- 
vantages that had been, up to this time, 
offered by the public school to youth. 

In 1927, Dr. Cubberly said that 80 
per cent of the work done in the public 
evening high schools was vocational. 
This was probably true, but since that 
time the enrollment has increased so 
vastly and the demands for new serv- 
ices have been so varied that today less 
than 40 per cent of the offerings are 
vocational. The foundation fields and 
vocational training are just as extensive 
as they were ten years ago, but new 
demands have broadened programs un- 
til now the social, cultural, and avoca- 
tional fields are numerically in the 
majority. 

The broadening of the adult program 
is making a challenge to public educa- 
tion and furnishing a new opportunity 
for the public schools. School adminis- 
trators are recognizing their responsi- 
bility to the community and are enlarg- 
ing the program offered adults. 


S bere school is the proper place for 
adults to come when they wish fur- 
ther education. But, since the evening 
high school has been looked upon as a 
remedial institution, a large group of 
adults who have graduated from high 
school or college have not considered 
the evening school the place to meet 
their educational needs; rather have 
they turned to clubs and other organi- 
zations to engage in study. They have 
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looked upon the public school as an 
institution for children and have not 
realized what it could do for them. 
School officials should recognize this 
situation and be ready to furnish active 
leadership in adult education. The needs 
of the community should be studied, a 
constructive program set up, and the 
public should be made aware of the 
opportunities their schools can offer. 
In communities where this has been 
done the response is most gratifying. 

It is sometimes contended that the 
offerings in an evening high school 
should parallel the day school curricu- 
lum. The progressive schools of Cali- 
fornia have not hesitated to challenge 
this viewpoint. In a recent survey made 
by the Adult Education Committee of 
the California Teachers Association, 
Bay Section, 213 different titles were 
found for courses given in sixty-three 
schools. The persohs responsible for 
presenting these offerings have not been 
afraid to pioneer. They recognize that 
the interests of adults change and that 
to meet this change the program must 
explore new fields. A survey of the 
formal education of the adult school 
students shows that from 70 per cent to 
80 per cent of these adults are high 
school graduates and many are univer- 
sity graduates. To continue to offer 
them the same program which is pre- 
sented to youth does not meet the re- 
sponsibility the schools owe to the adults 
of the community. 

In studying the needs and wishes of 
a community, incidentally, the school 
should recognize that adults desire of- 
ferings that are of immediate value 
either vocationally, socially, culturally, 
or avocationally. They may wish to 
study some subject they have pursued 
in high school or college, but they want 
the material presented on an adult level 
and the information up to date. 

The schools can well be the focal 
point for educational activity of a com- 
munity, contacting clubs and organiza- 
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tions to work out educational activities 
which the school can carry on better 
than these groups can do for themselves. 
In this type of venture the school is in 
a position to furnish organization, 
trained leadership, and facilities for 
meeting. Furthermore, because the 
schools belong to all the people, they 
can bring groups together for mutual 
benefit, arid the school is the logical 
place to form this common meeting 
ground. In such a relationship a com- 
mittee from a club or organization could 
work with the school authorities in 
planning the content of the course. 

Such a plan of coordination, as a 
matter of fact, is being followed in a 
number of communities. For example, 
one of our southern cities organized a 
course of training for Sunday school 
teachers in cooperation with the 
churches. The school taught methods 
and techniques of teaching in a Sunday 
school. The specific doctrines of the 
church were incorporated by each in- 
dividual in the lesson he was preparing 
to teach after he had learned the im- 
proved method. Another example is a 
course given in an evening high school 
in the north on “Adult Leadership for 
Youth.” In this case a committee was 
formed from the group work agencies 
of the community chest. This commit- 
tee met with the principal and worked 
out in general the course of study and 
recommended the leader for the group 
which was composed of lay and pro- 
fessional leaders of all the agencies 
dealing with youth on a voluntary and 
out of school basis. This committee of 
group work agencies now meets each 
semester to decide what problems will 
be undertaken next. 

The broader development in adult 
education in the public schools is wit- 
nessing a changed emphasis in pro- 
cedure. The machinery of our formal 
schools has substituted artificial ends as 
objectives of the student rather than 
the gaining of information — grade 
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cards have been the headache of teach- 
ers and the despair of students for 
decades. High school and college stu- 
dents work for grades, credits, diplo- 
mas, degrees; in this process much of 
the joy of study and learning is sub- 
ordinated in the necessity to accumulate 
grade points and pass examinations. 
But in adult work, as the remedial phase 
grows less important, this sort of thing 
is fast disappearing because the greater 
per cent of the people coming to adult 
schools have graduated and are no 
longer interested in credits and diplo- 
mas. In the absence of this motivating 
machinery the objective has changed to 
learning for the sake of knowing. The 
public schools should recognize this new 
development and not try to fit the adult 
school into a day high school or univer- 
sity pattern. 


ie adult education a new procedure 
is required which is unique in itself, 
for adult schools must have their own 
organization and their own philosophy. 
The class leaders or instructors in this 
program have a new challenge. To hold 
the interest of a group the procedure 
must be made purposeful for the in- 
dividual. While the leader of an adult 
group is relieved of the machinery of 
grades and examinations, he has the re- 
sponsibility of presenting vital material, 
or he no longer has a group to lead. 
The group approach must be demo- 
cratic with full respect for every per- 
sonality. The term, “teacher,” hardly 
applies to one in charge of such a group. 
He is, rather, a leader in learning, for 
he must study and learn with the group 
instead of posing as an authority who 
is pouring in information from above. 
The development in this field is recog- 
nized and welcomed by the progressive 
worker in adult education. It is a relief 
to work with a group desiring to learn, 
a stimulus to be associated with people 
who can contribute to group activity. 


That adult education is in its infancy 
is generally conceded; whether or not 
it continues depends on its ability to 
function satisfactorily for its students. 


The schools of California are to be 
congratulated on the leadership they 
have taken in this forward movement. 
One reason why California has taken 
such a leading part in this new field is 
the faith its citizens have in education 
and their willingness to supply funds 
for the special day and evening school 
program. The importance of this work 
in public adult education is recognized 
as a part of the total educational pro- 
gram which is being pushed upward 
into mature years. The public schools 
must, and most of them do, recognize 
and accept their responsibility in this 
field. — F. M. Yocxey, Principal, 
Technical Evening School, Oakland ; 
President, East Bay Adult Education 
Council. 





A Cause for Rejoicing 


OR nearly fifteen years, the Cali- 

fornia Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation has been a going concern. It has 
had its full share of ups and downs, 
true enough, but it has definitely and 
steadily kept going. Friends of the So- 
ciety have special cause for rejoicing 
over the affairs of the Society at this 
time, in view of a circumstance that may 
now be revealed. 

Early in April, at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors, certain promissory 
notes, marked paid, being the last ves- 
tiges of indebtedness of the organization 
were consigned to the flames. Several 
participants in the ceremony had been 
members of the group comprising the 
original Board of Directors of the So- 
ciety, who had maintained their con- 
nections with its work throughout the 
years. They were Dr. Ethel Percy An- 
drus, William F. Ewing, Dr. L. P. 
Farris (now president of the Society), 
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and Dr. George C. Thompson.’ Fitting 
tribute was paid to the invaluable contri- 
butions made by the first editor, Horace 
M. Rebok, and his successors, Dr. 
William M. Proctor and Charles E. 
Rugh—all three of whom have passed 
to the Great Beyond. Sincere expres- 
sions of appreciation were tendered to 
Herman A. Spindt and Dr. A. A. Doug- 
lass as a recognition of their success in 
conducting the financial management of 
the Society’s affairs after Mr. Rebok’s 
death. 


The announcement of objectives 
issued by the Society when it was 
launched read : 


The California Society for the Study of Sec- 
ondary Education is a public service corpora- 
tion in education. Its activities are devoted 
to the functions of the junior high school, 
high school, and the junior college. It seeks 
the membership and professional codperation 
of all teachers and administrators of secondary 
schools in California; also, the support of 
others, who, either officially or privately, may 
be interested in the solution of any of the prob- 


1 Editor’s Note.—The writer’s name should 
be included in this list. Mr. Cloud was the first 
president of the Society. 
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lems affecting the welfare of the students of 
our secondary schools. 


The goals set up in that statement 
continue to be the governing interest 
of the Society —A. J. CLoup, Presi- 
dent, San Francisco Junior College. 





Happy Vacation 


HIS May issue of the JourRNAL 
being the last of the present school 
year, we leave you until next October. 
Best wishes for a pleasant summer. 
Next year’s issues will be published 
from the same editorial headquarters in 
Haviland Hall, Berkeley. The editorial 
staff will remain practically unchanged 
next year, and the same group of of- 
ficers will continue to direct the affairs 
of the Society, Dr. L. P. Farris and Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass remaining as presi- 
dent and managing director, respec- 
tively. With the Society on a better 
financial basis than ever before, next 
year should see an expansion of the So- 
ciety’s services, among them the recently 
inaugurated California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education Monograph Series. 





4 Throughout this symposium on adult education it is noticeable that nearly every 
author gives a definition of what adult education means to him and that these 
definitions differ from author to author. It is not at all surprising that this is the case, 
for the purpose of this symposium is to present a comprehensive view of what is 
encompassed by adult education in California, and because all these authors repre- 
sent such widely varying aspects of adult education each sees the total field in a 
light conditioned by his own interests. Perhaps, incidentally, this lack of codrdina- 
tion in the adult field has long been characteristic of adult education, but, if that 
is the case, times must be changing, for one of the most definite impressions re- 
ceived from a reading of the present symposium is that educators in the adult field 
are developing a new spirit of understanding in regard to the work of each other 
and are beginning to attack the general problems of adult education with a united 
front. 

The material for the symposium was gathered by Dr. F. M. Yockey, who writes 
the editorial. Dr. Yockey, whose teaching experience in the adult field has been 
broad—he is at present principal of the Technical Evening High School, Oakland, 
and has taught in other secondary schools and colleges, including the University of 
Utah—is an associate editor on the “Journal” staff. Articles in the symposium are 
written by the following: Will C. Crawford, C. L. vanderBie, Miss Bernice Hubbard, 
John Powell, Lucie C. Nye, Gertrude Laws, Thomas L. Nelson, A. B. Campbell, Helen 
E. Ward, and George C. Mann. 
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The Point of View of Parent 


Education 


EARING and rearing of children 
are adult experiences—the rela- 
tively rare instances in which marriage 
and child bearing take place previous 
to adult life make news and are appro- 
priate matters for community consid- 
eration. It has been assumed too long, 
however, that the technical knowledge, 
wisdom, : ad understanding necessary 
to the acceptable discharge of parental 
responsibilities comes about automati- 
cally, or as naturally as mating. In- 
creasing complexity of life places 
increased strain upon parents and chil- 
dren, upon family life, just as it does 
upon business and professional life. 
The time was when men and women 
who had intelligence and willingness to 
work could hope for opportunity for 
advancement in almost any field of 
human endeavor without reference to 
the organized study that had been done 
in institutions. But that becomes less 
true every year. More and more hurdles 
of organized education are being set up 
for the individual who expects to be in 
any kind of position requiring skill and 
power. In the simpler conditions of the 
past parents were able to “get by,” 
many of them doing excellent work 
in early childhood education without 
specific preparation for their tasks. 
But the multiplicity of influences which 
enter children’s lives at present, to say 
nothing of the multiplicity of demands 
on the time and energy of parents, are 
so great that parents must be better pre- 
pared for their educational responsi- 
bilities than ever before. 
What is “parent education”? Much 
of our experience with what is called 
education has been a matter of some 
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q Perhaps the best summary of the 
point of view which this article takes 
in regard to parent education is this 
statement in a letter from Miss Laws: 
“Parent education is an effort to study 
the findings from research centers and 
to discover ways of using these find- 
ings to increase the effectiveness of 
home and community life.” Besides 
developing a point of view for parent 
education, the article presented herein 
discusses three of the important prob- 
lems which face those developing a 
program of parent education in Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Laws has been chief of the 
Bureau of Parent Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
since 1927. Her earlier experience 
was acquired in the rural schools of 
Oklahoma and in San Diego—in 
which city she served as teacher, as 
principal of the San Diego Normal 
Training School, and as head of the 
department of education, San Diego 
State College. During recent sum- 
mers she has been on the staff of 
several universities, among them, 
Yale, California, and Columbia. 





individual’s telling some other indi- 
vidual what to do, when and how to 
do it, and then seeing that it is done. 
At home parents have used this pat- 
tern; at school teachers have used it; 
and at church ministers and priests 
have used it. And so it is not strange 
that many people think parent educa- 
tion is a matter of some person’s telling 
parents how to bring up their children. 

But parent education, like other 
phases of adult education, fails to fit 
into that pattern. Nobody can tell a 
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parent what to do for a particular child 
in a particular situation without study 
of the total situation in which a trouble- 
some or disturbing condition arises. 
We have outgrown the “patent medi- 
cine” point of view in the treatment of 
physiological disorders, and now we are 
beginning to outgrow it in other phases 
of educaion. 

Parent education is an organized ef- 
fort on the part of parents to increase 
their knowledge of human growth and 
development, to develop greater skill 
in dealing with questions of family re- 
lationships, and to deepen their insight 
and understanding of human needs, 
whether those needs be expressed by 
members of their own families, or by 
the community. 

There are those who believe that 
anything a parent studies or does that 
makes him more of a person is good 
parent education. They would include 
the whole field of dietetics, home nurs- 
ing, first aid, home decoration, con- 
sumer education, economics, sociology, 
psychology, industrial arts, gardening, 
music, and so forth. From that point of 
view, parent education would be inclu- 
sive of all adult education. 

Another point of view, and one which 
rapidly is disappearing, is that parent 
education is an exchange of views based 
on individual experience. In the past 
parents have congregated and discussed 
individual children’s frailties, each par- 
ent expressing an opinion about the best 
treatment of the subject. 

Another point of view, and the one 
to which the Bureau of Parent Educa- 
tion in the California State Department 
of Education subscribes, is that parent 
education has to do with the study of 
human growth and development and 
human relationships. 

During the past twenty-five years an 
enormous amount of research has been 
done in the field of growth and de- 
velopment. New emphasis has been 
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thrown upon the importance of infant 
care and education in early childhood. 
The importance of the learning which 
children get outside of school and be- 
yond school influence has become ap- 
parent. Study of juvenile court cases 
and of cases of nervous and mental 
disorders has brought a steady stream 
of appreciation of the work of the best 
parents and.of blame for those who 
have failed in their parental responsi- 
bilities. 

For all these reasons California state 
school authorities are making every ef- 
fort to develop this phase of adult edu- 
cation in a way that will make it a sig- 
nificant and effective part of the plans 
for public education. Parent education 
should have a favorable effect upon the 
health, school attendance, achievement, 
and emotional stability of children; 
upon the relationships between parents 
and teachers as persons, as well as be- 
tween homes and schools as institu- 
tions; and upon the enjoyment par- 
ents have in their share of general 
education. 


UT despite the present acceptance 
of parent education as an integral 
part of the adult education program in 
California, there are many problems 
which make difficult the organization 
of an effective program in the state. 
Like all other phases of education, 
one of the most difficult problems in 
the field of parent education is the dis- 
covery of satisfactory leaders. Parents 
who are willing to study vary greatly 
in their own intellectual development 
and in the breadth of their experience. 
They vary in their ability and willing- 
ness to join with others in organized 
study. A leader needs to have sufficient 
training and experience to command 
the respect and confidence of the par- 
ents who have done considerable study, 
and at the same time he must have the 
ability to use reliable methods and sub- 
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ject matter simple enough to be helpful 
to parents who have done little or no 
study. This is a range of skill and 
knowledge which is difficult to find. 
Perhaps the most important character- 
istic of a leader should be that she her- 
self is learning and growing. She 
should have the point of view that she 
is a leader in the learning by parents, 
rather than that she is a teacher of 
parents. 

While successful parenthood prob- 
ably is an asset, it is no more necessary 
to leadership in this field than the ex- 
perience of giving birth to a baby is 
necessary to the successful practice of 
obstetrics. Some of the very best ob- 
stetricians are men who through their 
study and practice are able to do im- 
portant work in an area in which per- 
sonal experience of bearing a child is 
impossible. The person who has reliable 
knowledge, skill, social vision, under- 
standing, humor, and patience may be 
of either sex, may or may not have had 
children, may be young or old. 

Another problem of parent education 
arises out of the relationships between 
duly constituted school authorities and 
lay organizations which carry on their 
own programs. In some communities 
programs of parent education are con- 
ducted by several churches, by the 
American Association of University 
Women, and by the P.-T.A., as well as 
by the public schools. Pulling all these 
programs into a unified program of 
education which is sufficiently varied 
to meet the varied needs in a commu- 
nity, and at the same time providing for 
organizational requirements for reports 
of achievement in this field, is a prob- 
lem calling for real statesmanship. 

Most agencies of adult education can 
use the libraries, the laboratories, the 
shops, and other equipment provided 
for high school and junior college stu- 
dents. But one of the chief problems 
of parent education is that there is 


neither space nor equipment in the typi- 
cal school set-up for this sort of study. 
In some places parent education classes 
meet in the kindergarten, mothers sit- 
ting on kindergarten chairs for two 
hours; in other places the cafeteria is 
used as a meeting place, and the noise 
of such a place is added to the discom- 
fort of size of the room and seating; 
in other places the principal’s office is 
used ; and elsewhere a hallway or a cor- 
ner in the basement serves as a place 
for discussion. If this phase of educa- 
tion is as vital to life as it really could 
be made, there must be provision in 
every school building for effective 
study by parents. A quiet room is needed 
which is lighted, heated, and ventilated 
as well as other school rooms — one 
which is furnished with tables and 
chairs in which adults can work com- 
fortably. This room should be equip- 
ped with books, periodicals, graphs, 
charts, and exhibits of various kinds; 
there must be arrangements by which 
slides and motion pictures can be used; 
and it is important that there be a place 
where young children can play, rest, 
and be fed while under the observation 
of their parents. 


A LARGE percentage of the children 
who are born in California are 
born free from physiological defects. 
A much smaller percentage reach school 
age free from the defects of malnutri- 
tion, communicable diseases, infections, 
and accidents. Most of these physio- 
logical handicaps which are accumulated 
between birth and the age of entering 
school could be prevented if fathers 
and mothers knew what has been found 
out about child growth and develop- 
ment and were willing and able to use 
what they know. It is probably true 
also, were the statistics available, that 
the incidence of habitual fear, distrust, 
suspicion, timidity, and other emotional 
handicaps acquired by children from 
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the time of their birth until they enter 
school is very high. Probably most of 
these handicaps, like the physical ones, 
could have been prevented if fathers 
and mothers had known what has been 
found out about education in early 
childhood and if they were able and 
willing to use what they know. 

Because of the importance of expe- 
rience in the first four or five years of 
life, experience for which fathers and 
mothers are primarily responsible, pub- 
lic school authorities need to give par- 
ticular consideration to parent educa- 
tion for parents of young children. 
Pasadena City Schools have done out- 
standing work in the development of 
this phase of parent education. South 
Pasadena, Monrovia, Los Angeles, Al- 
hambra, Inglewood, El Segundo, Glen- 
dale, Pomona, Long Beach, and other 
Southern California communities, as 
well as Oakland and Modesto in the 
north, have made beginnings in this 
field. The Federal Nursery Schools 
have served in many California cities 
to throw emphasis upon this phase of 
adult education and to demonstrate the 
advantage to young children of organ- 
ized study by their parents. 

Increased willingness on the part of 
parents to study, especially in the 
smaller and more remote communities 
of the state, has led to an experiment 
which might be more effectively and 
intelligently used by school authorities 
through provision of a guest room and 
radio receiving facilities. The Bureau 
of Parent Education offers a fifteen- 
minute presentation over KFRC and 
associated Don Lee Stations at 1:30 
p. m. on Wednesdays. In many places 
groups of parents are registering for 
an hour and a quarter of work. The 
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groups continue their discussions after 
the program for an hour and send in 
their questions and comments for con- 
sideration on subsequent broadcasts. 


For purposes of action, what an in- 
dividual believes is effective—how- 
ever fallacious his belief may be. It 
seems too much to hope, then, that a 
person brought up at home throughout 
his formative years either in a hap- 
hazard way or in a definitely autocratic 
way could acquire the personal habits 
and attitudes upon which democratic 
practices can grow. And democracy can 
survive only as individuals are free 
from ignorance, malice, delusion, and 
misinformation. Such freedom comes 
from consistent practice and effort 
throughout life. Particular care during 
childhood and youth in the interpreta- 
tion of early experience with social or- 
ganization, therefore, is important. 

While study of international rela- 
tions, national problems, and state prog- 
ress for the children in our schools are 
useful, consistent education in family 
life holds more promise for dynamic 
peace than all the “movements” that 
have been conceived. No war could 
threaten a nation composed of families 
in which every member is in command 
of peaceful methods for resolution of 
conflict. Reasonableness and goodwill 
in dealing with differences among in- 
dividuals and groups are learned in the 
same way other values are learned. 
They are not legislated into us, nor are 
they established by one presentation, 
however excellent. We have to realize 
that education for better social life be- 
gins at birth and continues as long as 
we live. Parent education attempts to 
establish this point of view. 
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The Private 


Adult Education 


HE phrase “Adult Education,” in 

an American community, covers a 
multitude of aims. In its broadest sense, 
one thinks of it as the community’s 
attempt to develop its members into 
certain desirable kinds of people. But a 
brief study of the field in such a city 
as San Francisco (which I shall talk 
about because it is the one I know best ) 
will serve to show that the people of 
that community have many notions of 
what constitutes a desirable person, and 
many ways of preparing themselves and 
each other for successful living. 

In every community the major share 
of the educational work with adults, as 
with children, is borne by what we call 
the “public” agencies. Actually the eve- 
ning high schools, for example, are no 
more public than a church or a theater. 
But the word belongs to the schools 
because they are agencies which we, the 
public, have set up and maintained in 
the interests of the whole community. 

But around the schools have grown 
up a large number of “private”—that 
is, non-tax-supported—organizations 
which also do educational work with 
adults. These private agencies—spe- 
cial schools, community chest agen- 
cies, group-work organizations, clubs, 
neighborhood centers, and the rest—far 
outnumber the public ones, though all of 
them together reach fewer people prob- 
ably than any one of the tax-supported 
programs. And in various ways they, 
too, derive their support from the whole 
community. The questions, therefore, 
arise: Why does the community sup- 
port two sets of educational institutions ? 
What special contribution of the supple- 


Agencies in 
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In this article, Dr. Powell, director 
of the School of Social Sciences, San 
Francisco, examines the functions of 
private agencies of adult education 
and demonstrates that these organi- 
zations serve an important purpose 
in keeping the public agencies vital 
and responsive to the needs of the 
community. His article, with its fre- 
quent mention of private educational 
agencies in San Francisco, is particu- 
larly interesting in that it brings home 
to us the fact that the work of the 
public schools forms only one phase 
of the total program of adult edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Powell, before coming to San 
Francisco in 1933, was a member of 
the staff of the Experimental College 
of the University of Wisconsin during 
its five years of operation. Prior to 
that he had been a member of the 
faculty of the University’s Philosophy 
Department. Dr. Powell's interest in 
adult education has led him to work 
for a community-wide point of view 
among educational agencies. To fur- 
ther this purpose in San Francisco, 
a year or so ago he called together 
the group which became the San 
Francisco Adult Education Council, of 
which organization he has served as 
chairman up to the present. As chair- 
man of a sub-committee of the com- 
munity chest study-group, he wrote 
the “Report on Adult Education in 
San Francisco,” issued in 1937. This 
month he is speaking on “Community 
Councils” before the national confer- 
ence of the American Association for 
Adult Education. 





mentary private agencies justifies their 
maintenance ? 
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There are, I think, two chief contri- 
butions of the private agencies which in 
themselves supply the answer to these 
questions : the first is in terms of serv- 
ice to special groups of people; and 
the second in terms of the experimental 
development of special methods. The 
difference is of course only one of 
emphasis, not one of exclusive juris- 
diction. Many agencies which have de- 
veloped new methods for dealing with 
the needs of their particular clientele 
would fall into both categories. 


IRST, then, for the agencies which 
deal with people as members of cer- 
tain groups: 

Every individual is a complex of 
many functions and relationships and 
belongs in one way or another to a host 
of different functional groups. In one 
day he may act—and think—as a busi- 
ness man (or a working man); as a 
motorist ; as a consumer ; as a voter; as 
a parent; as a club member (or union 
member); as a church member; as a 
movie-goer ; and so on. In each of these 
functions he is an object of concern 
to some group of people who pro- 
pose to increase the personal and social 
effectiveness of his actions through edu- 
cation. The validity of these educational 
efforts lies in the fact that each of us, 
in all of these distinct functions, faces 
distinct and troublesome problems of 
appraisal, choice, attitude, and action. 

In addition, certain individuals find 
all of their problems colored by the per- 
spective of some particular social group 
in which they are placed : young women 
working in industries; members of 
cultural or racial or religious minori- 
ties ; and so on. 

There are, therefore, agencies which 
try to “educate,” to improve the knowl- 
edge and judgment, the personal adjust- 
ment, or the social usefulness of either 
functional groups or cultural groups as 
such. The League of Women Voters 
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performs a special service for women 
in their political function, for example; 
the Parent-Teacher Association serves 
them in one part of their parental func- 
tion; the Family Relations Center in 
another. The Commonwealth Club, to 
take another illustration, enlists men 
of many walks of life in an attempt to 
improve their understanding of prob- 
lems they face in their civic and politi- 
cal functions. 

A less abstract and more inclusive 
approach to individual needs is found 
in agencies which offer educational work 
to members of minority cultural groups. 
The School for Jewish Studies is one; 
the Jewish Community Center, the 
International Institute are others. The 
Pacific Coast School for Workers con- 
ceives its educational program in terms 
of the needs and problems of the in- 
dustrial worker and the labor union. 
The Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. build 
theirs in terms of young people work- 
ing in offices, factories, stores, and 
homes and seek to further the progress 
of a democratic America through the 
preparation of those groups to perform 
both their personal and their social roles 
with better effect. 

These brief citations cannot do jus- 
tice to the services such agencies render 
or to the goals they are trying to achieve. 
Neither do they reveal what to me is 
the most disturbing aspect of the special- 
agencies situation: the fact that the 
social goals of many of these agencies 
are so different from each other that 
an individual attending several of them 
is likely to be strained, if not broken, 
among them, instead of finding his vari- 
ous roles integrated in the light of a 
unitary set of aims and ideals. That 
problem, while it is of concern for edu- 
cation, need not trouble us here. My 
point is simply that the private agencies 
are serving what can be called the 
minority purposes of individuals, where 
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the public agencies serve the majority 
purposes of the community. 

I am sure that this distinction will 
be, and should be, challenged. After all, 
the evening high schools, the state col- 
leges and extension divisions, the WPA 
program, the adult centers, all these 
also offer education to individuals in 
terms of their varied interests and func- 
tions and personal needs. But I think it 
fair to say that the public agencies deal 
with the individual as a member of ‘the 
community-at-large and cannot deal 
with the vital personal demands that 
come from his part of that community. 
The public agency is neutral as among 
groups. It serves its people on the basis 
of broad and impersonal identities of 
interest, rather than on that of their 
special group-memberships and group 
aims. It must offer its courses in 
English, or labor problems, to banker 
and bricklayer alike, and to both on the 
same basic terms. 

That answer, of course, leads to a 
second and more important question. 
How far is it desirable to educate people 
in their separate capacities apart from 
their total living as members of a so- 
ciety? There is no reason to suppose 
that intelligence for a banker is any 
different from intelligence for a brick- 
layer. 

The reply, from the angle of the 
private agencies, is that while the intelli- 
gence may be the same, it has different 
materials to deal with in the two cases, 
different social obstacles to overcome, 
different group aims to achieve. If you 
cannot assume that people are funda- 
mentally different, neither in a free de- 
mocracy can you assume that all people 
can be treated as members only of one 
total group. A free society assumes the 
existence of different, and competing, 
groups and assumes that they can best 
make their contribution to the whole by 
working out their own ways of living 
and acting with the best success. It is 


these group aims and group problems, 
within the context of the larger society, 
with which the special agencies are 
largely concerned. The American As- 
sociation of University Women is not 
quite the same as the Pacific Coast 
School for Workers ; but in many ways 
the two organizations are closer to each 
other than is either of them to the public 
school. 


HE second contribution being made 

by the special agencies is the de- 
velopment of new bodies of material 
and new methods of educational treat- 
ment. Many agencies do not try to 
reach particular groups of people but 
do try to develop certain interests, atti- 
tudes, and intellectual methods in those 
whom they do reach. 


Agencies dealing with special mate- 
rials include, obviously, such groups 
as the museums, the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, and the Theater Union 
School. True, their clients might be 
spoken of as a “group,” since they share 
an interest in a common field. But the 
groupings here are not socially dynamic 
in the same sense as groups of workers, 
minority cultures, or even women voters. 


Other organizations have developed 
techniques which are especially suited 
to the basic goals they want to achieve 
with their members. The best examples 
are the group-work agencies, among 
which the Y. W. C. A. deserves special 
mention for the persistence and depth 
of insight with which it has attacked the 
relationship between group problems, 
group-work methods, and the general 
method of democracy itself. A more 
specialized instance would be repre- 
sented by the methods of teaching first 
aid used by the Red Cross; and then 
there are the forum and discussion 
methods adapted by many organizations 
to their own ends. Leader-training also 
comes in here. And, at the more general 
level, the work of the churches and 
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community centers represents a set of 
methods designed to interest members 
and hold them together in the fellow- 
ship of some wider religious or social 
purpose. 

Outside the well-established cate- 
gories of group-work and the like there 
are several organizations trying with 
private support to develop methods of 
intensive study in certain fields. Here 
are such short-term institutes as the 
Institute of International Relations at 
Mills College, or the newly developed 
Seminar-In-Residence also held there 
in the summers. Here also I should 
place my own agency, the School of 
Social Studies, with its year-round 
study groups using basic literature in 
the social fields. Like the other agencies 
primarily concerned with the relation 
of method to content and aim, this school 
is frankly experimental, in its origin 
and in its development. It has used the 
group method with urban, suburban, 
and rural people, and it has added to 
its book program the use of forums, 
radio, and moving pictures. 

These “experimental” agencies are 
not experimental in their aims. Their 
aims are defined by social principle, as 
they are in the Y. W. C. A., or in the 
adult education programs of the state 
and federal offices of education. They 
are, however, developing and demon- 
strating new techniques, and from these 
come new insights into the meaning of 
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education for adults. And in this func- 
tion, they illustrate what is, to my mind, 
the most important aspect of the whole 
work of the private agencies. 


ie a single phrase, the private agen- 
cies are the experimental laboratories 
which the community maintains for 
divining new needs, for testing the re- 
sponses of new groups to methods and 
materials devised for their particular 
use, and for trying out the values of 
different approaches. They tend, on the 
whole, to respond to new situations and 
movements more flexibly, more quickly, 
than the large-scale governmental or- 
ganizations can. These latter have the 
task of bringing to the whole commu- 
nity the best of the tested methods and 
materials for implementing human in- 
telligence. But even they have not 
always existed, and their work is the 
outgrowth of many earlier experiments 
based on someone’s faith that certain 
influences would prove fruitful in men’s 
thinking. Many of the newer techniques 
in regular use were, for obvious reasons, 
pioneered outside the public institutions. 
And I see no reason to suppose that, in 
education any more than in industry, 
we have yet come to the end of the era 
in which it has proved wise to sift and 
winnow the possible methods of teach- 
ing through the agency of small organi- 
zations supported by part of the com- 
munity in the belief that they would 
prove valuable to all of it. 


NAJD to Hold San Francisco Convention 


The National Association of Journalism Directors will hold its annual summer 
convocation of journalism directors and teachers in conjunction with the National 
Education Association convention in San Francisco, on the afternoon of Thursday, 
July 6, 1939, according to William E. Blake, president of the organization. Homer 
A. Post of Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washington, is in charge of the program 
that will feature outstanding journalists and teachers of the Pacific Coast. The 
NAJD director for California is William L. Gantz, Piedmont High School, 


Piedmont, California. 




















The Growing Importance of 


Public Forums 


UR United States commissioner of 

education, John W. Studebaker, 
would agree, I believe—and none is 
more interested in the forum movement 
than he—that California is rapidly be- 
coming forum-minded. Business groups, 
parent-teacher associations, women’s 
clubs, church groups, secondary schools, 
and many other organizations habitually 
carry on forums where economic, social, 
educational, and political problems are 
seriously discussed. 

All over the State of California we 
see large attendances at the open fo- 
rums established in various cities and 
towns by the secondary schools in co- 
operation with the State Department’s 
Division of Adult Education and the 
Extension Division of the University of 
California and other colleges and uni- 
versities. These cooperating institutions 
are sending their best men all over the 
state to give our citizens an unbiased 
and non-political picture of current 
events, social legislation, international 
relations, economic theories, and count- 
less other issues of the day. 

The public response to these forums 
demonstrates, in no uncertain way, the 
great interest in world affairs and in our 
own social and economic problems mani- 
fested by a large group of American 
adults. Apparently there is a deep- 
seated and well-developed concern by 
our citizens in the relationship of one 
nation to another and in the internal 
habits and governments of other coun- 
tries. There is a demand by large sec- 
tions of our American citizenry for 
substantial food for thought and also 
a desire for healthy discussion of the 
complicated problems of our day. 


4q By THOMAS L. NELSON 





q Dr. Nelson, who writes this article. 
is now district superintendent of 
schools of the Kern County Union 
High School District at Bakersfield. 
He was district superintendent of 
schools and director of the adult 
school at Yuba City, California, from 
1927 to 1938. 

Dr. F. M. Yockey, who helped plan 
this symposium on adult education, 
writes about him as follows: 

“Dr. Nelson has been active in 
forum affairs for a period of about 
eleven years. You will notice he was 
director of adult schools at Yuba City. 
While there he organized one of the 
outstanding forums of the State. He 
worked it on two bases—one a com- 
paratively small discussion group 
which met in the evening for dinner 
and carried on a discussion until 
approximately 8 o’clock. Then this 
group would adjourn and meet in the 
auditorium with the large forum. The 
large forum was addressed by out- 
standing speakers from throughout 
the State. The small forum was in 
reality a discussion group and took 
up various local, state, and national 
problems.” 





oon widespread response to the fo- 
rum movement in California is ex- 
tremely encouraging. Even so, there is 
need for an aggressive movement to ex- 
tend these formus to every city and 
town in California. John W. Stude- 
baker’s hope is that forums may be es- 
tablished in every city and town in the 
entire nation. He states in his book, 
“The American Way,”? that public fo- 
rums make certain definite contributions 


1 McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935. 
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to effective citizenship and that in order 
to have trained civic intelligence we 
must take steps to establish public fo- 
rums throughout the nation. 

At the recent convention of school ad- 
ministrators in Cleveland, Ohio, the fo- 
rum movement was greatly stressed. 
The Regent’s Inquiry of the State of 
New York,” which was reported on at 
this convention, also has emphasized the 
importance of adult education, espe- 
cially the forums. 

There is evidence of the beginning of 
a renaissance of the democratic spirit 
and a grim realization that if democracy 
is to survive the mass of our people must 
be kept enlightened and given an oppor- 
tunity to understand current problems 
and events. Neither public ignorance 
nor public complacency can be ignored 
if we hope to make our democracy truly 
function in this modern world. As so- 
cial, political, and economic changes 
come, and as our life grows more com- 
plex, it becomes necessary that educa- 
tion shall continue throughout the life 
of each individual. The welfare of so- 
ciety demands that adults be given an 
opportunity to receive education, not 
propaganda; that they be permitted to 
discuss and question in order that they 
may think their way through in demo- 
cratic action. Only thus may the demo- 
cratic process truly function in our so- 
ciety. We have many complicated social 
problems in this democracy of ours 
which must be solved. Unless our citi- 
zens are able to solve them intelligently 
and democratically, some alternative ex- 
pedient may be thrust upon us by an un- 
informed majority who may be swayed 
by demagogues. 

Old-age pensions, health insurance, 
relief, migrant problems—all of these 
issues demand careful thought and in- 
telligent consideration. They need to be 
presented to our citizens in a non- 
political, unbiased manner with an op- 


2 See “The Regents’ Inquiry,” 1938, a series 
of books published by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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portunity to question and to discuss 
freely these problems. There is no bet- 
ter place to initiate these forums than 
the public schools throughout our state 
and nation, where adults may gather 
and hear experts present these issues 
impartially. 

In our public schools, there are build- 
ings and equipment which should be ex- 
tended for the use of our adult popula- 
tion. We in California are fortunate in 
that we have legislation which allows 
state school funds to be used to establish 
public forums and to bring experts to 
our local schools and communities. It 
is my firm contention that our schools 
have a real responsibility for the actual 
leadership in a program of adult edu- 
cation. 

One of the great advantages of hav- 
ing our forums carried on in the schools 
is the fact that this makes it possible 
always for both sides of a question to be 
represented ; whereas forums carried on 
by a group which may have an ax to 
grind can easily turn into pure propa- 
ganda programs. If our forums are to 
be really effective and lead toward open- 
mindedness and truly critical thinking, 
they must be carried on by a publicly 
supported agency such as the secondary 
school. The school is the most demo- 
cratic institution in a community and 
therefore is the agency most effectively 
equipped to carry on the public forum. 
There is no boundary to the appeal of 
the public school. The various churches 
serve the different sects, the farm bu- 
reaus function mainly for the benefit of 
the farmer, the women’s clubs and other 
organizations provide an outlet for a 
large proportion of the women; how- 
ever, if one analyzes the horizon of these 
various organizations, all of which in 
one sense are forums of adult education, 
he finds that they are bound by creed, 
economic status, social class, or political 
thought, whereas the horizon of the 
public school is unlimited. The school is 
for all the people, regardless of class or 
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creed. Because of this unlimited horizon 
the school stands alone as the one great 
agency to educate the citizens for demo- 
cratic living. By virtue of its very po- 
sition, the public school has a duty to 
open its doors to all the people and give 
them an opportunity to understand our 
complicated social and economic prob- 
lems and to discuss them critically and 
open-mindedly. The public forum be- 
longs in the public school, and every 
secondary school should offer this edu- 
cational opportunity to the adults in 
each community. 


Y FIRST experience with the pub- 

lic forum was in 1928, when, while 
I was principal of the Yuba City High 
School, the first Yuba City Forum was 
initiated. This forum has continued 
throughout these years and has grown 
constantly, reaching out further and 
further into the community. There is 
now a permanent and well established 
forum, and also there are some smaller 
discussion groups. The forum is a vital 
part of the community life. Yuba City 
is definitely forum-minded, and many 
University of California experts who 
have participated in this particular fo- 
rum have commented on the enthusiastic 
response to the forum movement in 
Yuba City. 

We initiated a forum series in Bak- 
ersfield last fall, and the response has 
been overwhelming. The Bakersfield 
public has demonstrated that it wants to 
hear our modern problems openly and 
freely presented by experts—attendance 
at forum sessions has run as high as 
1,000 adults, and the three series of 
forums have become a vital factor in the 
life of this city. The county librarians 
have cooperated in reserving books for 
supplementary reading on the topics dis- 
cussed, and the newspapers also have 
played an important part, in sponsoring 
the forum movement in Bakersfield. 

We opened our series with six forums 


on international relations. Dr. Hubert 
Phillips was our first speaker. He 
opened the series with a discussion of 
the forum movement and what it may 
mean to a democracy. This was fol- 
lowed on each succeeding week by the 
following: Dr. Claude A. Buss speak- 
ing on “The Far Eastern Conflict,” Dr. 
Andre Lebanov-Rostovsky on “Russia 
Facing Two Fronts,’ Dr. Malbone 
Graham on “Czechoslovakia: European 
Storm Center,” Dr. Arthur Steiner on 
“Germany and World Politics.” 

The second series dealt with our own 
social and economic problems. Dr. Carl 
Landauer spoke on the topic, “Are Eco- 
nomic Problems Inevitable?” Dr. Sam- 
uel C. May on “Trends in Social Secur- 
ity,’ Dr. Malcolm Davisson on “The 
Taxpayer—What He Pays and Why,” 
and Dr. Paul Cadman on “The Crisis in 
Democracy.” 

The third and last series for this 
season is dealing with the foreign poli- 
cies of various nations as follows: Dr. 
Graham Stuart, “American Foreign 
Policy”; Dr. Arthur Steiner, “Foreign 
Policies of Italy”; Dr. Paul Perigord, 
“French Foreign Policies’; and Dr. 
Frank Russell, “Foreign Policies of 
Great Britain.” 

Requests are already coming in that 
the forum go on next year, and there is 
no doubt but that the forum will be a 
real factor in our community life. If 
every high school and junior college 
principal could realize the great service 
such a program can bring to his commu- 
nity, he would not hesitate to launch 
such an important educational program. 
He would find, too, a reciprocal benefit 
to his school, because there is nothing 
which may improve his public relations 
more than a vital, impartial, stimulating 
public forum. Such an activity inte- 
grates the school with the community, 
and both school and community through 
the forum may work together more ef- 
fectively to promote democratic living. 














The Public Library and Adult 


Education 


*.. ‘and what is the use of a book,’ 
thought Alice, ‘without pictures or con- 
versations ?’”’ As we consider the pub- 
lic library and its place in the adult- 
education program of today, do we too 
ask this question? Do we reflect that 
books are written to serve other pur- 
poses than to amuse or entertain and 
that, more wisely chosen and more 
widely read, they might have done much 
to keep us out of the Wonderland of 
confused thinking, economic chaos, and 
social insecurity in which we now find 
ourselves ? 

The art of reading, the ability to 
grasp ideas and information as set forth 
in the world of books, is of primary 
importance in any educational field. 
The extent to which the adult is master 
of the printed page largely determines 
the degree of satisfaction which he ex- 
periences in his search for knowledge. 
The man or woman who can be swayed 
by every wind of doctrine which is 
blown vocally, possessing no power to 
broaden and enrich his personal back- 
ground and stabilize his judgment by 
means of the written word, is ill-pre- 
pared to form correct opinions or to 
make intelligent decisions. It may seem 
a far cry from teaching the mechanics 
of reading in an elementary grade to 
the development of a successful pro- 
gram for the continuing education of 
adults, but the relationship is, in re- 
ality, a close one. 

So serious is the handicap of “low 
reading levels” that on every hand is 
heard the cry for “readable books,” 
and the matter is receiving serious con- 
sideration from educators and librar- 
ians. Good books, however, are vital, 
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q By LUCIE C. NYE 





q In regard to this article by Miss 
Nye, John: B. Kaiser, Oakland City 
Librarian, writes as follows: 

“Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, director of 
General Studies in the Graduate 
School at Yale, educator, economist 
and keen observer of social trends, 
has made the challenging statement 
that the public library is the one per- 
manent organ of adult education in 
most communities and must assume 
the function of leadership in this 
field; it must be, informally but in 
truth, a people’s university. Whether 
or not we are prepared to accept this 
statement in full, it deserves our most 
thoughtful consideration, and “The 
Public Library and Adult Education” 
assuredly merits a place in such a 
symposium as this. The author of this 
article, Miss Nye, is chief librarian 
of branches in the Oakland Public 
Library. She is directing some ex- 
tremely progressive and significant 
library work especially in the form 
of service to adult groups. Oakland, 
incidentally, has been selected as 
one of five cities in the United States 
to be studied by the American Li- 
brary Association and the National 
Council of Parent Education because 
of the excellence of library codpera- 
tion in the parent education field.” 





living things, difficult to create in any 
mechanical fashion. Fortunately the 
challenge to schools and libraries, in- 
deed to all educational agencies, to em- 
phasize the importance of ability to 
read easily, rapidly, and with under- 
standing is becoming more fully re- 
alized. 

For the purpose of “continuing edu- 
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cation,” skill in using the resources of a 
public library is perhaps second in im- 
portance only to the ability to read and 
evaluate books. Not only should every 
child and every young person in our 
schools be informed of the existence of 
this source of information and culture, 
but they should be encouraged to visit 
and use it. Surely students in all adult 
classes in which books and other forms 
of print constitute important materials 
of instruction should be equipped with 
the simple techniques which are nec- 
essary for intelligent use of a public 
library. The responsibility for this may 
well be shared by the teacher or leader 
with the librarian. Class visits to the 
public library and class instruction in 
its contents and use are no new things. 
They are mentioned here as factors in 
planning for adult education whose 
possibilities are too often overlooked. 


"TBAT the public library is itself an 
institution of actual and potential 
value as an adult-education agency per- 
haps needs no argument. Traditionally 
it is thought of as the “university of the 
people.” As a resource for such riches 
of social, economic, scientific, and cul- 
tural material as may be found in print, 
it made significant contributions to the 
Chatauquas, lyceums, and literary so- 
cieties of other years. Its functions as 
an agency for the distribution of books 
and the general diffusion of knowledge, 
as an information service for fact find- 
ing and research, and as a source of 
wholesome recreation have long been 
established. 

The present-day library must, how- 
ever, determine its relation to a move- 
ment which has grown rapidly during 
the past two decades, gaining impetus 
with every change in the swiftly mov- 
ing modern world. Mr. Morse Cart- 
wright, director of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, estimates 
that approximately twenty-seven mil- 
lion adults are engaged in some sort 





of continuing education. Many of 
these, and many also of the forty-odd 
millions not enrolled in any class or 
course, already use the library for pur- 
poses of self-education. But if the pub- 
lic library is to participate more effec- 
tively in the adult education movement 
must it not plan a more positive pro- 
gram? May it not be necessary for 
those in charge to adopt new methods, 
devise special techniques, and consider 
certain administrative reorganization ? 
More than ten years ago the Adult 
Education Board of the American Li- 
brary Association was established to 
make studies, surveys, and recommen- 
dations leading toward an answer to 
these questions. In its annual report 
of 1938 this board states its “major 
enterprise” to be “a detailed study of 
the internal library procedures needed 
to put its (the library’s) service in the 
field of self-education on a more effec- 
tive and less amateurish plane . . . with 
as much detail as present-day knowl- 
edge of reading interests, public rela- 
tions, personnel management, distribu- 
tion methods, and social psychology can 
furnish. . . .”* In 1938 appeared a 
small volume * in which a social scien- 
tist challenged librarians to examine 
their objectives anew and to show cause 
why the public library’s services in the 
field of adult education should not be 
broadened and at the same time inten- 
sified. So immediate was the response 
to this book that the end of January, 
1939, found assembled at Princeton 
University a conference of educators 
and librarians, called by the American 
Association for Adult Education and 
the Carnegie Corporation to discuss 





1 Annual Report of the Director in Behalf of 
the Executive Board for 1937-1938, American 
Association for Adult Education, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, 1938. 


2 ‘Adult Education Board. Thirteenth An- 
nual Report, for the Year Ending July 31, 
1938,’’ Bulletin of the American Library Associ- 
ation, 32:571, September, 1938. 


8 Alvin S. Johnson, The Public Library—A 
People’s University, American Association for 
Adult Education, 1938. 
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with the author the far-reaching im- 
plications of his proposals. 


io the newer program for adult edu- 
cation the public library can partici- 
pate effectively only so far as it recog- 
nizes specific trends and actual needs. 
In the terms ‘‘self-education” and “‘con- 
tinuing education” there is definite em- 
phasis upon the individual and his need 
for a better adjustment to or rehabili- 
tation in the present social order. The 
library, traditionally geared to serve the 
individual, has developed as one of its 
more recent contributions to adult edu- 
cation a specialized readers’ advisory 
service. In larger libraries one or more 
staff members, freed from other duties, 
are prepared to compile reading courses 
and to give personal guidance in the 
choice of books. The value of this serv- 
ice is so fully recognized that a readers’ 
adviser is being added to the staffs of 
many smaller libraries and of branches 
in large library systems. 

The widespread movement toward 
group organization for study and dis- 
cussion gives to the public library an 
opportunity to develop a new form of 
extension service whereby it may reach 
individuals not only within its walls but 
wherever they may meet for educational 
purposes. If books will enrich the pro- 
gram of the class, the library should, as 
far as possible, supply them, giving to 
the choice of material and to the class 
objectives and reading levels the same 
careful consideration as the visitor to 
the library receives from the readers’ 
adviser. To many students this will 
serve as an introduction to the public 
library. To others it may widen hori- 
zons in presenting subjects hitherto un- 
explored in books. To all it should en- 
courage “‘continuing education” by 
stimulating further reading when class 
work is ended. 

After seven years of library coopera- 
tion in Oakland with leaders in parent 
education and their classes, it is felt 
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that such participation in the adult- 
education program as that described 
above has been justified by mutually 
beneficial results. Collections of books 
are sent by the library to the class at 
the request of the leader. Carefully 
selected in relation to the subject un- 
der consideration, these books may be 
kept for the duration of the course, and 
as they are read and discussed by mem- 
bers of the group they become an in- 
tegral part of the class program. The 
response to less extensive experiments 
with evening schools, churches, work- 
ers’ groups, and other organizations 
sponsoring adult education is encourag- 
ing. To place in the hands of students 
a book or pamphlet bearing directly on 
the subject upon which their interest 
at the moment is focused is one means 
by which the public library may show 
its readiness to meet actual needs in a 
practical manner. 


HE methods and techniques best 

suited to the education of adults 
have not as yet been clearly formulated. 
Problems of leadership, organization, 
and administration have not all been 
solved. It is generally accepted, how- 
ever, that informality and freedom 
from constraint and regulation are de- 
sirable, and practically no emphasis is 
placed on mere academic achievement. 
The public library as an_ insitution 
meets its patrons and is prepared to 
serve them through just such an ap- 
proach. 

The enrichment of human life, the 
raising of social and economic levels, 
and the furtherance of a vital program 
concerned primarily with education for 
democracy are objectives of all organi- 
zations and institutions fostering adult- 
education programs. The public library 
is one of these, and, as it seeks to 
strengthen its resources, raise the stand- 
ards of its personnel, and extend its 
activities, it seeks also a closer alliance 
with all agencies engaged in this work. 














Adult Education in the Small 


Communities 


UBLIC adult education is an im- 

portant stabilizing and unifying in- 
fluence in the smaller communities. It 
attracts people from every walk of life, 
and it must serve their needs—or there 
will be no classes and consequently no 
education. It must be socially construc- 
tive, bringing benefit to the community 
as well as to the individual, for other- 
wise a school board could not justify 
its existence. 

An adult program in small commu- 
nities is likely to be the result of two 
interacting influences — the requests 
from adults and the plans suggested 
by the school administration. The bet- 
ter established a program is, the more 
numerous will be the requests for 
classes. The school administration then 
will serve as a gyroscope and a compass, 
giving direction to the program for the 
best interests of the community as a 
whole. When an adult program in a 
small community is new, the adminis- 
tration must suggest opportunities 
which the evening school can offer and 
must discuss these plans with individ- 
uals and groups, adjusting plans to 
community interests and needs. 

Public adult education is stabilizing 
and unifying in any community, but 
especially so in the smaller center be- 
cause the majority of adults there can 
have first-hand contact with the adult 
classes. 

People are folks when they come to 
evening school. Every individual counts. 
Each has his own need. The shy person 
gains self-confidence; the aggressive 
has corners whittled down; the in- 
hibited begins breaking the shackles of 
circumscribed thought. To every en- 


4q By HELEN E. WARD 





q In California there are many large 
evening schools, and the enrollment 
in them often grows to enormous ex- 
tents. But in a symposium such as this 
we must not forget that adult educa- 
tion is the concern of every commu- 
nity regardless of size. Miss Ward, 
therefore, was asked to present the 
case for adult education in the smaller 
communities—not that the school of 
which she is principal, the Salinas 
Evening High School and Junior Col- 
lege, is itself small, for last year it en- 
rolled 2,250 students. Salinas, how- 
ever, is not so big but that the prin- 
cipal of its evening school has ex- 
perienced in her own institution and 
community most of what she dis- 
cusses in this article. 

Miss Ward has been connected 
with Salinas schools for several years 
—as principal of the Salinas Evening 
School, as vice-principal of Salinas 
Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, as acting principal of the Sa- 
linas Union High School, and in her 
present capacity. 





rollee the evening school is his school. 
An employer who is a member of a 
class whether for health, for avoca- 
tional interests, or for vocational study, 
will be sure to run across some of his 
employees in the hall or in the class- 
room. The professional man with two 
or three degrees will play in the same 
orchestra with the recent high-school 
graduate. Foreigners learning English 
and prospective citizens will see their 
school lighted for other classes besides 
their own. In the smaller communities 
evening school activities become doubly 
meaningful, for they bring each night 
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school student into closer relationship 
with his fellow townspeople. The eve- 
ning school becomes a center of activity 
for citizens interested in self-improve- 
ment and community betterment. 


In small communities the changing 
picture of today’s needs and tomor- 
row’s possibilities can be more clearly 
mirrored in the adult programs than in 
any other school department, for no 
adult class can continue long unless 
there are adults who want it. 


pee of the responsibilities of the 
evening school administrator is to 
become acquainted with social, civic, 
and vocational trends throughout the 
country, to study their relationship 
with conditions within his own commu- 
nity, to understand what community 
leaders are thinking and doing, and to 
discover ways of making the adult pro- 
gram keep in step. In other words the 
administrator must be sure that his pro- 
gram is flexible. 

Flexibility suggests a pattern for the 
whole. Whenever you change, you have 
to change something, and then you have 
a different whole. But a publicly sup- 
ported adult program is not a kaleido- 
scope, with its parts tinkling into a new 
pattern at every rotation of the steer- 
ing wheel ; neither is it a Protean crea- 
ture twisting into strange shapes under 
the pressures of misunderstanding and 
opposition. In smaller communities, 
especially, because the adult program is 
for all the people, it should have a five- 
sided pattern with its flexibility dem- 
onstrated in the changing lengths of 
each side, these changes being made ac- 
cording to the community’s needs and 
enlightenment and interests. 


The five sides of this pattern are 
health, home, vocation, community, and 
personal growth. 

Perhaps one good way of testing a 
program is to see if every course of- 
fered contributes constructively to each 
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of these five major interests of adults. 
If a health course, for example, is not 
making the individual a better contribu- 
tor to home, job, and community, and 
a better all-round person, that course is 
not giving the greatest possible service. 

Grouping courses under headings ac- 
cording to their major relationship to 
the community and the individual is 
valuable, however, for balance and bud- 
get—although, of course, opinions may 
differ as to headings, and some courses 
may qualify for two divisions. First 
aid, for example, would in many com- 
munities belong under “health” ; but in 
other communities, where those en- 
rolled must have the course to hold their 
jobs or to be of greater value on the 
job, it would be placed in the “voca- 
tional” classification. Home hygiene, 
on the other hand, which is usually 
sponsored by the same agency that pro- 
motes first aid — the American Red 
Cross—would almost always be placed 
under “home,” for the women enrolled 
are interested in it because of home 
interests. 

The picture of the trend of the adult 
program which this grouping gives 
helps the administrator determine the 
balance to achieve or to maintain be- 
tween departments. The teacher-costs 
of each department can be measured 
easily against the number of people 
served by each department. It may not 
be socially desirable for teacher costs 
of each department to be in proportion- 
ate ratio to the number of student- 
hours in the department, but a chart 
showing the relationships raises ques- 
tions that stimulate teachers and prin- 
cipal alike to a more careful study of 
their courses and of community needs. 

In most communities the vocational 
division of the adult program will be 
the largest, for it includes training 
courses in the trades and industries, in 
the business and commercial fields, and 
in vocational home-service training. 
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Reese final test of a program is the 
service it gives. The best boosters 
of an adult program are satisfied cus- 
tomers. To have satisfied customers 
you must have interesting and inter- 
ested teachers. 


Procuring these interesting and in- 
terested teachers in the smaller com- 
munities is an enormous task. Day 
school teachers frequently are not avail- 
able, and many of the best day school 
teachers are not suited to teaching 
adults. Yet the demand for properly 
qualified teachers seems to discover a 
supply. That so many evening-school 
teachers make good is the satisfying 
reward for the continual search for 
instructors. 

The evening school can frequently 
make use of married women who have 
had teacher training but are no longer 
employed in day schools. Men and 
women earning their living in voca- 
tional fields usually make the best in- 
structors for vocational classes. Adult 
teachers must grow in service. If a 
teacher is not a better teacher the sec- 
ond year, he had better sever his con- 
nection with the school. Something 
inspiring in adult teaching brings de- 
votion, enthusiasm, and professional 
vision to those who engage in it. Eve- 
ning-school teachers spend many more 
hours in preparation for their work 
than the actual hours for which they 
receive pay. 

Because the evening school teaching 
staff is recruited largely from local 


talent, the adult program brings money 
to the community without decreasing 
the money available for day-school ac- 
tivities, since funds for its support 
come from state sources after day- 
school needs are supplied. By far the 
greatest portion of these funds is spent 
for teachers’ salaries. Teachers in small 
communities earn on an average of $30 
to $40 a month—and spend their earn- 
ings in the home town. 

Friendly, constructive relations with 
the day-school staff are of great impor- 
tance. Most adult programs rightly 
make use of the building and equip- 
ment furnished day high schools. An 
understanding and an appreciation of 
the evening-school régime by day fac- 
ulty members and a corresponding re- 
alization of day-school problems by the 
evening-school staff are important fac- 
tors in the success of the program. 


" Pesteeeseeein of adult programs is 
certain and necessary. No one 
criticizes a corpse. Criticism of the liv- 
ing may chasten and restrain, but it 
also nourishes healthy growth. Because 
of criticism adult education in the 
smaller communities cannot be sepa- 
rated from the main streams of life 
there. Each evening school directly 
benefits its own environment and is 
benefited by that environment. As a 
result, in a rapidly changing industrial 
and social world the adult program pro- 
vides a foundation of permanence—the 
permanence of the American principle 
of equal opportunity for all. 


Finding the Right Job 


A new service of the Office of Education, already employing eight specialists, 
is the National Occupational Information and Guidance Service. Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine, carries a rather full description of it by 
Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker in its November issue. The 
editor’s comment states: “An important milestone has been reached in the im- 
pressive recognition given to Occupational Adjustment problems by the United 
States Office of Education. In this initial announcement of the new educational 
service at Washington there is due cause for hope that vocational guidance 
activities will receive new impetus throughout the nation.” A reprint of this 
article may be obtained from the Office of Education in Washington. 











Adult Vocational Education 


In California 


DULT vocational education may be 
defined as an educational move- 
ment for men and women, young and 
old, whose primary interests lie in a 
vocation but who present a secondary 
interest in their own educational im- 
provement as a sustained and continued 
process. Since occupational adjustment 
is recognized as one of the great prob- 
lems of adult life, it is highly important 
that the program of our public schools 
include such facilities and personnel as 
to assist the youth or the adult to ad- 
just and to readjust himself to our ever- 
changing social and economic condi- 
tions. 

In general, we may consider that 
adult life begins not at any particular 
age but rather at that time when a per- 
son leaves regular school and takes over 
the responsibilities for his own support. 
This may occur at the age of the aver- 
age high school graduate — or even 
earlier—or it may occur somewhere be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25, or even 
later. It is pretty well agreed that equal- 
ity of opportunity in securing employ- 
ment and becoming self-dependent is the 
right of each citizen. When an individ- 
ual does become unemployed through 
no fault of his own, however, society 
does owe this person a guidance, train- 
ing, and placement program which will 
help him to make a readjustment—it is 
indeed more efficient for the state to 
provide such education than not to do 
so. The lowered morale of its citizenry 
and the probable burden of relief due 
to the dependency of the individual are 
often the results of occupational mal- 
adjustment. 


Among the many important things 
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4 By A. B. CAMPBELL 





q Outlining the various forms which 
vocational education takes in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Campbell emphasizes that 
the acquiring of knowledge and skill 
must not usurp the entire vocational 
education program, for attention must 
be given to the development of per- 
sonality—“every worker in the field 
of adult education knows so well how 
tremendously important is personality 
in connection with vocational suc- 
cess.” 

Mr. Campbell is assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Berkeley. Prior 
to his appointment to this position in 
1938 he was principal of McKinley 
Continuation School and Director of 
Adult Education in Berkeley. He has 
also had seven and one-half years’ 
experience as a teacher of vocational 
subjects and administration in 
schools of Hawaii. During his years 
in Hawaii he was for some time direc- 
tor of rural training, Teachers College, 
University of Hawaii. He left the prin- 
cipalship of Hilo Junior High School 
in 1929 to return to California. 





which we should learn from this very 
serious problem of unemployment which 
we have been facing for several years 
now are that adequate training and 
some degree of maturity are expected 
by employers. We are probably going 
to find that from now on few people 
will get jobs before the age of 20 or 
21 years. Taking this a step farther, 
then, it would seem quite necessary for 
young people to decide to remain in 
school longer and certainly through the 
age of high school graduation. In a re- 
cent survey of our day and evening 
schools for adults in Berkeley, we 
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found that approximately 80 per cent 
of the students in our schools were 
high school graduates or better ; that is 
to say, they were high school graduates, 
and in addition, in many cases, they had 
had from one to six years of college 
training. 

Through the medium of our public 
evening schools in California, thousands 
are receiving vocational training. The 
continuation schools in recent years 
have been providing constantly widen- 
ing opportunities for youth and adults 
who have had the advantages of only 
a very general education and are not 
prepared to fit into any specific kind 
of employment. These schools, also, 
have enabled adults to brush up old 
skills or obtain new ones so as to adjust 
again to the world of work. Some of 
the schools in the larger centers which 
began as continuation schools have 
changed their organization so that they 
have become straight vocational-type 
schools. 


HE discussion thus far has been 
something in the nature of an over- 
view of the field of vocational adult 
education ; now let us investigate some 
of the very specific purposes of this 
type of education. We may classify 
these purposes under three headings: 
(1) To provide vocational education 
where such training is lacking. This 
type of training is thought of usually 
as trade preparatory and is sought by 
the graduates of general educational 
courses at the high school. Such grad- 
uates may not be interested in or pre- 
pared for a college education and are 
not prepared to make a living. (2) To 
provide opportunity for the making up 
of deficiencies in vocational training 
while still on the job. In general, we 
may think of this as trade extension. 
(3) To provide opportunity for the 
retraining and rehabilitation of adults. 
As indicated above, one of the main 
purposes of adult vocational education 
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is to provide opportunities for adults 
to obtain training for specific occu- 
pations. Among the several schools in 
California which are organized to meet 
the needs of adults who wish spe- 
cific vocational training in the building, 
electrical, printing, and other trades are 
the Frank Wiggins Trade School of 
Los Angeles, Central Trade School of 
Oakland, the Stockton Vocational 
School, and the Samuel Gompers Trade 
School of San Francisco. In general, 
these schools are open to young adults 
who are just out of high school, as well 
as to more mature adults who have 
already had certain work experience. 
The schools just mentioned, as well as 
the McKinley Continuation School in 
Berkeley, offer courses in cosmetology 
as well as courses which prepare for 
employment in the many phases of the 
food service industry. 

In our schools which offer trade 
preparatory courses, substantial finan- 
cial support is given from the Smith 
Hughes and George Deen funds under 
the California plan for vocational edu- 
cation. 

As indicated in the early part of this 
paper, people in general are no longer 
able to obtain employment much before 
the age of 20 years. In view of this 
fact, the commercial courses offered by 
high schools can no longer serve ade- 
quately as terminal courses. In this 
same connection we have found that 
training for many types of office service 
needs usually to be continued beyond 
the high school level. Although train- 
ing for employment in office work is 
not given support from federal funds, 
nevertheless this field of work is un- 
questionably a vocational training field. 
Excellent training in such phases of 
the commercial field as secretarial, book- 
keeping, machine calculation, duplicat- 
ing, machine bookkeeping, and various 
levels of clerical training may be ob- 
tained in a great many of the evening 
schools found throughout the state as 
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well as in such important day schools 
for adults as Metropolitan High School 
of Los Angeles, the McKinley Con- 
tinuation School of Berkeley, the Mer- 
ritt Business School of Oakland, San 
Francisco Continuation School, and the 
continuation schools in Stockton and 
Sacramento. Hundreds of adults are 
placed each year through the place- 
ment services of these adult schools. 


i ieee second main purpose of adult 
vocational education as indicated in 
the list above is to offer trade extension 
training. This type of training is of- 
fered in scores of our evening schools 
throughout the state as well as in sev- 
eral of the day schools for adults which 
have been mentioned above. Because of 
the continual change in industrial and 
technological and business processes, 
employees involved in these changes 
must keep up to date. Our adult schools, 
therefore, not only enable employees to 
adjust themselves with the changes and 
therefore retain their positions, but also 
these schools enable them to obtain pro- 
motions. 

Apprenticeship training is a phase of 
trade extension training which is now 
facilitated by the financial support 
given under the George Deen Act. Un- 
der our present industrial organization 
it is virtually impossible for the work- 
ers to receive the complete program of 
training, education, and experience 
which is so very much needed. Under 
the new apprenticeship training pro- 
gram, however, it is possible to supply 
workers with a well-rounded program. 
William S. Patterson, executive secre- 
tary, Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship Training, said recently, “Ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the trade 
preparation should be given in sound 
work experience on the job, and the 
other 10 per cent in related school in- 
struction that supplements the work 
experience.” 





1‘‘Recent Developments in Apprenticeship,” 
Occupations, 16:347, January, 1938. 
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As an illustration of apprenticeship 
training, there are six thriving classes 
for apprentices in Berkeley in the fields 
of carpentry, painting, lathing, related 
mathematics, and drawing. The courses 
for these apprentices are set up for each 
craft by an advisory committee. Each 
committee is composed of two represen- 
tatives of employers, two representa- 
tives of employees, and two school men. 

Under the George Deen Acct, it is also 
possible for adult schools to obtain state 
and federal reimbursement for classes 
set up to meet the needs of people em- 
ployed in the distributive occupations. 
Most of the day and evening adult 
schools of the state offer on an exten- 
sion basis such classes as merchandis- 
ing for people who are employed in 
retail stores and who are training to 
become assistant buyers, courses in 
salesmanship for grocery stores and 
electrical appliance establishments, and 
courses in how to service a car, courtesy 
to customers, business management, and 
the like for service station employees. 


Aputt education adapted to the 
field of agriculture indicates an 
attempt on the part of the public schools 
to help farmers. It is well known that 
the farmers of this country are among 
the groups which have suffered most 
from the depression. Many farmers 
are being driven from their land be- 
cause of economic conditions, and the 
standards of living in the rural areas 
of the state have suffered a decline. 
The farmers who are staying with their 
farms are doing their very best to meet 
the challenge of changing conditions, 
and in a number of places throughout 
the state they are making use of classes 
in vocational agriculture which are 
offered by the adult schools. Thus, this 
type of work is representative of the 
third purpose of adult education—that 
of providing opportunity for retraining 
and rehabilitation. 
The following courses are repre- 
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sentative of the educational offerings 
of the adult schools for farmers: prob- 
lems of farm management, production, 
crop control, farm mechanics, farm 
finance, marketing, and other topics 
which are suitable to the individual 
communities. 

It is not necessary to emphasize that 
home making and parent education for 
adults are indeed properly classified in 
the general field of adult vocational 
education. We may usually think of 
home-making education for adults as 
that education involving problems con- 
cerned with the family’s food, clothing, 
and housing. In general, we may think 
of parent education as that type of edu- 
cation which will better enable parents 
to care for and bring up their children 
in accordance with the recognized 
standards of child guidance and child 
welfare. Home-making education and 
parent education, however, have many 
common purposes, so these two types 
of education which ordinarily may have 
been separated in our thinking are 
grouped here under the heading of 
“Education for Family Life.” 

We all recognize that the home is 
the most important institution in our 
social order. Because of the stress 
of modern social change, however, 
many homes are being challenged daily 
to make adjustments, and many other 
homes are being adversely affected. The 
many courses supported by federal 
funds which are offered by our day 
and evening schools for adults in Cali- 
fornia are organized to help the home 


maker, and they are especially appro- 
priate during this period of rapid social 
and economic change. A happy and 
wholesome home life involves, of 
course, all the activities and relation- 
ships in connection with the provision 
for food, clothing, and shelter. Also, 
harmonious family life is dependent 
upon provision for the emotional and 
physical adjustment of the children in 
the home. 


| hg the foregoing treatment of the 
several fields of adult vocational 
education, emphasis may seem to have 
been placed upon the necessity for ac- 
quiring additional knowledge and skill 
in order to make the many types of 
adjustment suggested. Vocational edu- 
cation, however, whether for adults or 
for students of high school age, does 
not contemplate provision only for the 
learning of facts and motor skills. 
Every worker in the field of adult edu- 
cation knows so well how tremendously 
important is personality in connection 
with vocational success. If one displays 
such personal qualifications as friendli- 
ness, initiative, trustworthiness, and 
tact, he usually is able to get along with 
his fellow employees and with his em- 
ployer. In general, therefore, it must 
not be forgotten that for vocational 
success in any field the individual must 
possess, in addition to the necessary 
knowledge and skills, the breadth of 
personality and strength of character 
requisite for such success regardless of 
the vocational field involved. 


Former Californian to Hold Reading Conferences 


Dr. W. B. Townsend, formerly of Sacramento and now at Butler University 
in Indianapolis, will hold “Reading Conferences” in seven states this summer. 
These conferences, which are for experienced teachers and last one week, are 
scheduled as follows: University of Chattanooga; Butler University; Wayne, 
Nebraska, State Teachers College; North Dakota State Teachers College; Wis- 
consin State Teachers College; Ohio State Teachers College; and Pennsylvania 


State Teachers College. 











University Extension and 


Adult Education 


IFELONG Learning is the theme of 
university extension work in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere. The adult edu- 
cator and his brother, the progressive 
educator, have broadened our view of 
“schooling” to an acceptance of learning 
as a life process ending only with life 
itself. For practical purposes, the most 
useful of the current definitions of adult 
education is one based on the pattern of 
students’ lives, rather than on their ages 
or the educational philosophy of their 
teachers. Adult education may be con- 
sidered all of those activities with an 
educational objective carried on by men 
and women in leisure time. Adult stu- 
dents do not enter “student” in the space 
headed “occupation” in the unavoidable 
questionnaire, employment record, or 
income tax blank. They are students 
for part of the day only. University 
extension is all of the ways in which an 
American university seeks to extend its 
teaching and knowledge to persons out- 
side its full-time student body. 
University extension is one of the 
pioneer agencies of adult education in 
America. The University of California 
and the University of Chicago share 
historical honors, since both of these in- 
stitutions began their extension service 
in 1891. The National University Ex- 
tension Association was organized in 
1915, antedating by eleven years the 
founding of the American Association 
for Adult Education, which in 1926 in- 
dicated that adult education had become 
a nationwide movement. The steady 
growth of university extension during 
nearly fifty years has been influenced 
and strengthened by the simultaneous 
development of other forms of adult 
education, notably by public school pro- 
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q By BERNICE HUBBARD 





< To show the part that university 
extension work over the country plays 
in the larger pattern of adult educa- 
tion is the purpose of this article. 
Illustrating her material with frequent 
reference to what is going on in the 
University of California Extension 
Division, the author of the article 
gives us an idea of the magnitude oi 
the extension program and shows us 
what functions of general adult edu- 
cation are of concern in this limited 
area of the broader field. 

Miss Hubbard, who writes the ar- 
ticle, has been with the University of 
California Extension Division since 
1935. She is also executive secretary 
of the Department of Class Instruction, 
Northern District. She is vice-president 
of the East Bay Adult Education 
Council. 





grams for adults and the growth of free 
public libraries. 

American adult education has been 
characterized from its beginnings by a 
wide variety of agencies, with differing 
aims, serving many different kinds of 
people. This is in sharp contrast to the 
condition in England where adult edu- 
cation and university extension have 
meant, in the main, worker’s education 
and in Denmark where adults have 
studied chiefly their own national cul- 
ture. Here in the United States we have 
developed a division of educational labor 
resulting in large measure from the ex- 
tent of the need, but in part from con- 
scious planning. 

In California, the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Division and the 
State Division of Adult Education have 
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worked together to avoid duplication of 
effort and so to extend opportunities 
more widely. It is not at all a coinci- 
dence that the State of California has an 
outstanding record for number of stu- 
dents and effectiveness of teaching in 
both the public school and university 
programs for adults. Extension plan- 
ning has built on the fact that there are 
widespread opportunities under other 
public auspices. Thus extension efforts 
and resources have been freed for teach- 
ing on the university and professional 
level and for service to other adult agen- 
cies in providing leaders and visual aids. 


A? PART of the larger adult educa- 
tion movement, what do university 
extension divisions try to do, and where 
are they headed ? The 1938 Proceedings 
of the National University Extension 
Association’ lists activities for the fifty 
extension divisions which are members 
of the Association under these heads: 
class and correspondence instruction 
(with and without university credit) ; 
informal instruction, such as workers’ 
education, institutes, and lecture series ; 
comprehensive types of service, such as 
visual programs, radio, library exten- 
sion, and the like. Not even for the 
pleasure of showing California highest 
in class enrollments and in attendance 
at visual programs will I quote the long 
columns of figures published by the 
Association and probably read only by 
extension staff members, but the fol- 
lowing summary concerning the Uni- 
versity of California Extension Divi- 
sion will give a sample of the activities 
of a state university : 

In the year 1937-38 (ending July 1, 
1938) , throughout California there were 
2,000 extension class courses with 46,- 
485 enrollments, and there were 3,552 
enrollments for instruction by corre- 
spondence; 132,565 people attended 





1 Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual 
Convention of the National University Ex2- 
tension Association at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
May 18-21, Volume 21, 1938. 


special lectures sponsored by the Exten- 
sion Division; and an aggregate audi- 
ence of 3,150,000 observed 31,489 
motion picture programs supplied to 
schools, clubs, and study groups. 
Numbers are only one of the criteria 
for judging the success of an adult pro- 
gram, but even so there is a peculiar 
importance in adult enrollment figures, 
an importance that stems from the fact 
that the adult student is under no com- 
pulsion to attend, and so enrollment 
figures vary directly with the satisfac- 
tion felt by students. In many states, as 
in California, the extension student pays 
tuition which largely covers the costs of 
instruction. This financial plan gives 
the student a practical if negative form 
of control over the work offered. If 
what he is studying is not satisfactory, 
he does not come to class. Program 
planners, incidentally, long for a device 
for expanding class offerings as reliable 
as this automatic way in which unsatis- 
factory work is shown up. Various in- 
terest finders are used for this purpose, 
it is true, and specific requests from in- 
dividuals or groups are welcome help. 
But even mature students tend to ex- 
press their interests in terms of what is 
already available for study. Only by ex- 
periment, with willingness to face pos- 
sible failure, can the vitality of programs 
of adult instruction be maintained. 
University extension may also be de- 
scribed in terms of its student body. Its 
services are directed to the adult public, 
to practically all occupations and income 
groups. Surveys indicate that the two 
largest occupational groups served are 
the professional—engineers, teachers, 
nurses, social workers, dentists, and so 
on—and men and women from business 
offices. The majority of extension stu- 
dents are high-school graduates, while 
many have college training. The fields 
of greatest student interest seem to be 
occupational (broadly interpreted) and 
liberal arts. In other words, the exten- 
sion student is primarily interested in 
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self-improvement, economic or cultural. 
Studies in which adult extension stu- 
dents have been compared with college 
students taking the same subjects in 
residence indicate that the average ex- 
tension student does better work, as 
measured by scholastic standards, than 
the average university undergraduate.” 
Extension students are a self-selected, 
ambitious group and perhaps make up 
in seriousness of purpose for their usual 
lack of time and their frequent lack of 
library and other study facilities. Ex- 
tension instruction, apparently, will at- 
tract more and more students with 
junior college training, and so more ad- 
vanced courses, adapted to adult needs, 
will be offered in the future. 


Methods in extension teaching are 
those developed through experience in 
teaching adults. Extension leaders are 
likely to use lecture and demonstration 
in exact sciences and in the presentation 
of factual material ; discussion in social 
studies, based on a lecture heard to- 
gether or a book read in common ; learn- 
ing by doing in the arts; and soon. The 
tendency is to teach students to weigh 
and evaluate knowledge rather than to 
memorize facts. But the quality of the 
teaching is more important than the 
method. The outstanding need in exten- 
sion work, as perhaps in all adult agen- 
cies, is not more students ready to learn, 
but more teachers with sympathetic im- 
agination, command of their subject, 
and the ability to communicate their 
understanding. 


YMAN BRYSON, in his Adult Edu- 
cation,® divides the functions of 
adult education into five types—remed- 
ial, occupational, relational, liberal, and 
political. “Fundamentally, they are all 
the same purpose, the enlargement of 
personality and the enriching of life.” 


2 Herbert Sorenson, Adult Abilities in Ex- 
tension Classes, The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1933. 

3 Lyman Bryson, Adult Education, Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1936. 
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How does this analysis of function 
apply to extension education ? 

Remedial training is thought of as 
study planned to give an adult the mini- 
mum of educational equipment. neces- 
sary for American life and so does not 
seem a primary extension function. 
University teaching can be more effec- 
tive in training teachers (if needed) for 
agencies combating illiteracy than in 
work with the educationally underprivi- 
liged. But the ideal of continuing edu- 
cation does imply an adult need to re- 
view and revive subjects studied earlier, 
and so remedial training of this sort has 
been felt by extension administrators to 
be a logical part of their program. 
“Refresher” courses in English gram- 
mar, in mathematics, in effective speech, 
appear in extension announcements 
from Alabama to Wisconsin and are 
distributed as widely geographically as 
alphabetically. The University of Min- 
nesota Extension Division carries on a 
reorientation course on “Howto Study.” 
An experiment in remedial training for 
adults is the 1939 University of Cali- 
fornia Extension class in “How to 
Read.” The ability to read rapidly and 
with comprehension is a tool for the 
labor union organizer, the professional 
man, the citizen eager to follow the 
kaleidoscopic pattern of contemporary 
history, and many other moderns. Diag- 
nosis of individual reading ability by 
tests and photographs of eye movements 
is being followed by group and indi- 
vidual exercises in silent reading. 

The occupational function is one em- 
phasized by almost every public agency, 
and extension divisions are no excep- 
tion. Communities and students feel 
that spare time is well spent in study 
aimed at becoming proficient in a trade, 
business, or profession. In this coun- 
try, where the self-made man is a na- 
tional hero, we may have gone a little 
too far in thinking of this as the best 
possible use of spare time. Unless the 
individual is a member of that fortunate 
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group for whom the day’s work and the 
day’s avocation are one and the same, to 
spend all his leisure in vocational study 
converts free time into “overtime.” But 
here again the teaching is the vital fac- 
tor. Good leadership makes occupational 
training a broadening and enriching ex- 
perience. 

Usually extension divisions do not at- 
tempt to give complete university train- 
ing in any profession or business. Occy- 
pational courses are largely for the 
individual who has chosen his life work 
and wants to know more about it. If 
you read extension bulletins, you will 
see business and finance, accounting and 
insurance, repeated again and again. 
Most technical courses are asked for 
and largely planned by the students who 
wish to take the work. Such titles as 
“Special Problems in the Flow of Vis- 
cuous Fluids” or “Local Anesthesia and 
Exodontia” do not spring from the im- 
agination of an administrator but repre- 
sent planning by a group of petroleum 
engineers or a committee of dentists. 

One characteristic of extension work 
is its flexibility. There is no fixed calen- 
dar and, in subjects within the univer- 
sity field, instruction can be planned at 
any time of day or year or in any place. 
It is perhaps equally important that spe- 
cialized training, carried on by an Ex- 
tension Division to meet an emergency 
need, can be returned later to more 
formally organized curricula without 
need for disbanding an emergency ad- 
ministrative unit. An example is the 
Americanization program carried on 
cooperatively in 1919-20 by the Univer- 
sity of California Extension Division, 
the State Department of Education, and 
the State Commission of Immigration 
and Housing. In 1919 it was felt that 
California schools must prepare quickly 
and carefully a sound program to train 
foreigners to become American citizens. 
Few expert teachers of citizenship were 
then available in the state. An Exten- 
sion teacher-training program was set 
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up on a state-wide basis, with such men 
and women as John Collier, Carol 
Aronivici, and Ethel Richardson (later 
Mrs. Allen) as instructors. Enroll- 
ment in these courses, designed to fit 
teachers in service for the new job to be 
done, totalled 1,944 for 1919-20; since 
then the regular teacher-training insti- 
tutions have carried on such prepara- 
tion. Changing needs and thought in the 
fields of teaching, social work, and pub- 
lic health, are reflected in extension 
programs. 

Relational education includes individ- 
ual psychology and any other study di- 
rected toward better understanding of 
human relationships. The great move- 
ment for adult study of personal rela- 
tionships, especially in the home, has 
been that of parent education. Here the 
university service has been useful as a 
resource, rather than for direct teach- 
ing. But most of what psychology as a 
science has to tell the individual today 
about the problems of adult living is 
being discussed in extension classes. 

This is the age of leisure. Although a 
complex civilization makes heavy de- 
mands on our physical and mental re- 
sources, most of us today can finish the 
stint we must do to earn our living and 
still have time left over. Most of us are 
not trained to use this spare time enjoy- 
ably or profitably. We may be trained 
to work but not to play or to enjoy even 
a small part of the cultural heritage 
which accumulated centuries have given 
us. The liberal function of adult edu- 
cation is concerned with those studies— 
the arts, literature, philosophy, “pure” 
science, and the like—undertaken to 
develop the capacity for enjoying and 
understanding our own and past cul- 
tures. Here the student seeks recrea- 
tion and even freedom in study. In a 
densely populated world, freedom is no 
longer, as for our grandfathers, the 
by-product of vacant lands. For many 
today, freedom is a cultural achieve- 
ment. The enjoyable use of free time 
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depends not on what we have, but on 
what we know and what we can do. 

In no field is it more desirable to have 
many agencies at work and many ways 
of learning than in liberal education. 
The university extension’s special task 
is to plan with persons able to enjoy and 
profit by university work. Any at- 
tempt to show adequately by concrete 
data how extension divisions try to 
carry out this responsibility would 
again require figures and reports too 
costly in space and readers’ patience to 
include. In every extension division, 
men and women, through studies of 
their own choosing, are approaching a 
freer, richer life. 

The ideal of freedom is also linked 
with the function of political training, 
better stated as training for intelligent 
participation in government . An exten- 
sion bulletin recently said, “In a democ- 
racy we secure freedom by putting forth 
efforts to understand and to cooperate.” 
It is obvious that the citizen in a modern 
world has need of continuing study, but 
as an individual he is frequently less 
aware of need in this area than in others 
which seem closer to his own affairs. 
Few adults plan study as citizens. For- 
tunately, the usefulness of a subject is 
not limited to the objective of the stu- 
dent ; many who seek occupational train- 
ing find themselves killing more than 
one educational bird with their course 
in economics or the like. And there are 
some signs of a growing interest in 
political training. The University of 
Hawaii Division of Adult Education 
broadcasts a radio and correspondence 
course in “Constitutional History of the 
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United States.” The University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division publishes 
Outstanding Government Trends of the 
Times, a handbook for discussion 
groups.* The University of Arkansas 
General Extension Service conducts a 
biennial Institute of Legislative Pro- 
cedure for incoming legislators. Uni- 
versity of California Extension students 
are discussing “Propaganda and Poli- 
tics.”” Extension instruction in political 
training is aimed not toward action but 
toward building for the citizen-student 
a working background of knowledge of 
contemporary history, economics, and 
political science on which he may base 
his decisions. 


HE five major functions of adult 

education—remedial, occupational, 
relational, liberal, and political—all ap- 
pear in extension activities. How may 
we sum up their purpose? Leon J. 
Richardson, director emeritus of the 
University of California Extension Di- 
vision, once answered this question in 
these words: 

In general, the objective of lifelong study 
is to develop an intellectual approach to our 
daily problems. The intellectual man sees life 
and the world as changing things. He con- 
tinues all his days to learn. Whatever his field 
of work may be, he is never content to be what 
he has been or to know merely what he has 
known. He constantly puts forth effort to 
change for the better with the changing world. 
To aid in these efforts is the purpose of uni- 
versity extension division.5 

4 Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 


University Extension Division, Department of 
Debating and Public Discussion, 1939. 

5 “Eradicating Ruts,’’ University of Cali- 
fornia Radio Service, Broadcast No. 1303, U. E. 
No. 69, 9:30 p. m., Tuesday, January 29, 1935, 
Station KFRC, San Francisco, and Columbia 
Don Lee Network. 


U. C. Extension Gives Classes to Fifty Thousand 


Fifty thousand students took off-campus work under the University of 
California Extension Division during the year ending July 1, 1938. An addi- 
tional 132,000 attended special lectures sponsored by the Division and an 
estimated three million more observed 31,489 motion pictures or stereopticon 
programs supplied to schools, clubs, and study groups in various parts of the 
state. This was announced recently by Boyd B. Rakestraw, assistant director 
of the Division. 
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The Educational Contribution 


Of the WPA 


HE contribution of the Emer- 

gency Education Program of the 
Works Progress Administration can 
be summed up in the statement that it 
was, and is, a very constructive and 
positive stimulus to the cause of adult 
education in California. 

In 1932, adult education in California 
was in a crucial state. Two very im- 
portant factors made the situation criti- 
cal. On the one hand, due to the fact 
of the curtailment of educational funds, 
the budgets for adult education in the 
different communities of the state were 
greatly reduced, and in many cases 
eliminated. On the other hand, there 
was never a greater need and desire on 
the part of the adults of the state for 
education. It was in this situation, in 
which the needs for adult education 
were increased and the funds for adult 
education decreased, that the Emer- 
gency Education Program came to the 
rescue. 

What has been true in California 
relative to the invaluable service to adult 
education of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration has even been exceeded in 
the majority of states of the Union, 
where the Emergency Educational Pro- 
gram of adult education is the only edu- 
cational opportunity available for men 
and women. In 1935, only seventeen of 
the forty-eight states offered any state 
support in the program of adult edu- 
cation. The remaining thirty-one states 
looked to federal funds from the 
Works Progress Administration for all 
of their support for adult education. 

Throughout the United States, 27,500 
leaders have been assigned to the adult 
education program of the WPA. The 


4 By C. L. VANDERBIE 





q If we accept Mr. vanderBie’s esti- 
mate of eight million men and women 
who were enrolled last year in 
classes conducted under the Emer- 
gency Education Program of the 
Works Progress Administration, we 
can get some conception of the con- 
tribution made by the WPA to adult 
education. This contribution is de- 
scribed in the present article, and 
some indication also is given of the 
extent of WPA educational activities 
in California. 

Mr. vanderBie is principal of the 
Los Angeles Evening High School, a 
school last year enrolling approxi- 
mately eight-five hundred adults. He 
is much interested in the WPA educa- 
tional program. As a matter of fact, 
he has conducted several important 
institutes for teachers of adult educa- 
tion in WPA classes—two city-wide 
institutes in Los Angeles, and other 
two-week meetings in Laramie, Wyo- 
ming; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Boze- 
man, Montana. 





courses taught by these leaders are as 
broad in scope as the interests and needs 
of the people of the nation. Two million 
five hundred adults have been reached 
through the forums in public affairs. 
In the month of March, 1938, 2,075 
classes in workers’ education were con- 
ducted by over 500 leaders. At the same 
time, over 2,000,000 adults were en- 
rolled in classes where instruction was 
offered in foods, clothing, health, child 
training, and home management. Over 
1,000,000 adults have been taught to 
read and write the English language, 
thereby reducing our illiteracy in the 
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short span of five years by 25 per cent. 
Add to these figures the adult students 
who have enrolled in the other classes 
of a vocational, or recreational, or cultu- 
ral, or academic nature, and we have the 
imposing figure of approximately eight 
million men and women who have bene- 
fited by this Federal Program of Adult 
Education. 


One of the many new fields explored 
and developed by the WPA education 
project has been that of education by 
radio. This program, sponsored and 
approved by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education and operating 
through the Federal Radio Project, has 
offered over 500 programs and printed 
150,000 scripts. 

At the present time, in California, 
there are approximately nineteen hun- 
dred leaders under the Emergency Edu- 
cation Program conducting classes for 
adults throughout the state. In 1936, 
68,000 learners attended classes for 
adults under this project. In 1937, 
78,000 ; in 1938, 83,000. The estimate 
for 1939 is in excess of 90,000 students. 
The general trend in recent years has 
been one in which the number of leaders 
has been gradually reduced and the num- 
ber of learners has constantly increased. 


But the adult education program 
carried on by the Works Progress 
Administration need not look alone to 
quantitative achievements for its laurels. 
From the standpoint of advancement 
of the general adult education pro- 
gram and the rehabilitation of men and 
women, both leaders and learners, much 
is to be said. The program has enrolled 
a great number of men and women in 
every part of the state who could not 
or would not have been reached other- 
wise. It has, in other words, practi- 
cally doubled the number of learners 
attending adult classes. It has explored 
and developed new fields of adult edu- 
cation, chief among these being work- 
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ers’ education, forums in public affairs, 
nursery schools, and classes in the social 
agencies. 

This same adult program has offered 
many and diversified programs of 
teacher training both on a local and on 
a state-wide basis. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the number of teacher training 
institutes and classes that have been 
held. The figure mounts up into the 
hundreds. Several institutes have been 
held in Los Angeles, for example, for 
a period of two or three weeks and en- 
rolling several hundred teachers. The 
northern part of the state has held sev- 
eral sectional teacher institutes. In all 
parts of the state there is a continual 
teacher training program in operation, 
carried on in the form of work com- 
mittees, the compilation of instruc- 
tional materials, and the development 
of improved methods and procedures. 
Summer and extension courses are being 
offered by the major universities for the 
preparation of better-trained teachers, 
in which classes we find the Emer- 
gency Education teachers comprising 
a large percentage. Bulletins, teaching 
suggestions, and subject material con- 
tinually are being sent to the WPA 
teachers for their betterment. As a re- 
sult of all this effort, there has been 
developed a splendid body of well- 
trained teachers, skillful in the use of 
methods, versed in the philosophy of 
adult education, and imbued with an 
earnest and sincere purpose to serve 
their fellows. 


This program has developed and 
printed innumerable volumes of mimeo- 
graphed instructional material. The 
Mimeograph Department of the Los 
Angeles Emergency Education Pro- 
gram, for example, has just published 
a volume of 345 pages which lists ac- 
cording to subject matter all of the 
mimeographed material that has been 
issued by this most efficient depart- 
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ment.' When one learns that this one 
department is printing instructional ma- 
terial running into the millions of pages 
each month, one may appreciate what 
a contribution this index makes in 
the field of adult education, Another 
department, under the WPA adult edu- 
cation program, the Statistical Depart- 
ment, has just published the most com- 
plete annotated bibliography of adult 
education in existence.? 

One of the most valuable services 
offered by the Emergency Education 
Program is the counseling service. 
Adults recognize a great need for guid- 
ance in their educational, vocational, 
social, and personal needs. The Emer- 
gency Education Program has provided 
a large number of competent and quali- 
fied counselors. These counselors are 
to be found in many of the evening 
schools throughout the state. 

Another valuable contribution of the 
Works Progress Administration, and 
one intimately associated with the adult 
education program, is the indispensable 
service of the members of the clerical 
project who perform the functions of 
clerks, receptionists, librarians, research 
workers, and so forth. 

Another closely associated federal 
project of great help to adult education 
is that of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. The young men and women on 
this program perform an excellent serv- 
ice as Office helpers, stock clerks, labora- 
tory assistants, and so forth. 

\id also has come through federal 
educational assistance in the way of 
surveys of the educational needs of 
adults as a basis on which to plan and 
develop an adult education program in 
a community. 


1 Complete Summary, Class Instruction Ma- 
terial, Classified by Subject-Field, organized, 
compiled, mimeographed, and bound by the 
Mimeograph Department, Adult Education 
Program, City of Los Angeles. 

2 William W. Champion, Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on Adult Education, 1938, Part II, Fields 
of Adult Education, Division of Adult and 
Continuation Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 





HE Emergency Education Program 

has sustained and developed splen- 
did teachers who otherwise would have 
been lost to themselves and to education 
in general. There has been a constant 
transition of teachers under the Emer- 
gency Education Program into perma- 
nent positions, both in the lines of edu- 
cation and business. In Los Angeles, 
during the past five months, twenty- 
seven teachers have been placed upon 
the regular staff of the board of edu- 
cation, this in addition to the many who 
have entered private industry. During 
the past five years, over 200 teachers 
on the Emergency Education Program 
have found teaching positions with 
boards of education. 


One of the greatest contributions the 
Adult Education Program, sponsored by 
the WPA, has made is that it has pro- 
vided for the first time on a nation-wide 
basis an opportunity for a complete 
equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties. If we are to be a truly intelligent 
nation, our intelligence must be found 
throughout all the highways and the 
byways of the nation. The very fact 
that the Federal Government, with the 
sponsorship of local educational depart- 
ments, has expended funds throughout 
every part of the United States in its 
program of adult education without any 
compulsory matching or state support 
has made possible the realization of a 
workable plan for the equalization of 
educational opportunities so essential to 
a democracy. 

The Works Progress Administration 
has developed many projects in the con- 
servation of our nation’s resources. 
Among these we find the forest conser- 
vation project, the water conservation 
project, the soil conservation project, 
and, in adult education, we find the 
greatest vision of all—the conservation 
of human beings, without which the na- 
tion’s natural resources, however valu- 
able, would come to naught. 











Training Teachers for the 


Adult Schools 


HE problems of teacher training 

are as broad as adult education it- 
self. As a beginning to their consider- 
ation, therefore, it is desirable that we 
define the purposes of adult education, 
for teacher training and teacher activity 
are only effective to the extent that they 
help to fulfill the major objectives of 
the adult program. 

In broad terms we might say that the 
purpose of adult education is to improve 
continuously the thinking and action of 
our adult population in order that all 
individuals may have better opportuni- 
ties to adjust themselves to their social, 
economic, and personal needs and obli- 
gations. Such a definition necessarily 
indicates that the program of adult edu- 
cation should be broad so as to meet the 
many varying needs of individuals in 
different environments. Probably there 
can be little disagreement with the state- 
ment that the teacher is the most im- 
portant factor in any educational pro- 
gram. This is especially true in adult 
education, if we accept the above defi- 
nition, because the work carried on must 
actually contribute to the immediate 
needs of mature students. The fact 
that attendance is voluntary indicates 
the need for good teaching, which in 
turn indicates the necessity for careful 
training. 

Teacher training may be considered 
roughly as of two kinds: pre-service, 
which includes that training taken be- 
fore actual entrance into active service ; 
and in-service, which includes mis- 
cellaneous training taken after actual 
teaching has begun. 

The pre-service training program 
has not yet become well organized 
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q By WILL C. CRAWFORD 





qAs the author of this article explains, 
it is particularly important that we 
have good teachers in our adult 
classes, for there attendance is not 
compulsory, and so it is necessary for 
the teacher to be able to hold his 
class. In his article Mr. Crawford 
particularly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of in-service training of adult 
teachers. 

Mr. Crawford is superintendent of 
schools in San Diego. 





throughout California because there is 
not yet any general agreement as to the 
purposes and needs of adult education. 
Increasing interest, however, is being 
shown in many teacher training insti- 
tutions relative to the preparation of 
teachers for adult schools, and some 
very fine programs are being set up both 
in the regular program and through 
special summer and extension courses. 

One of the major difficulties in set- 
ting up teacher training courses in adult 
education is the fact that needs vary so 
widely in relation to the different fields 
of teaching for which preparation must 
be made. To use an arbitrary classifi- 
cation, we might divide the adult teach- 
ing fields, as follows: 

Foundation courses 

General and Cultural courses 

Health and physical education 

Homemaking and parent education 

Vocational education 
A glance at the above list indicates 
the wide variety of teacher training 
required in the different fields. For 
example, training for the foundation 
subjects, which include the general aca- 
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demic subjects of the elementary and 
secondary schools, probably should be 
quite similar to training for the regular 
day school teacher on the correspond- 
ing level. On the other hand, training 
for vocational subjects on the adult level 
should have its primary emphasis upon 
the specific trade involved, with a mini- 
mum of academic teacher training. 
Such a comparison shows that the 
teacher in the foundation fields -will 
generally come through the more or less 
academic training courses, while the 
vocational teachers may be selected pri- 
marily from the technical trades and 
given a certain amount of teacher train- 
ing before entering the adult program. 
Between the extremes of the example 
used, there naturally will be found many 
different situations which indicate the 
wide variety of teacher training needed. 

As far as pre-service training is con- 
cerned, it might be safe to state that 
there is need for a broad foundation in 
general education and for practical liv- 
ing, with some opportunity for special 
training in the particular field to be 
undertaken. In other words, a combi- 
nation of general and special training is 
probably desirable. 


| paling training offers greater 
opportunities for real service at the 
present time than does the pre-service 
program because the most effective 
training can be given when the actual 
need is present. In our present program 
of adult education there undoubtedly is 
a real desire on the part both of adminis- 
trators and teachers to know better how 
to carry on their programs. This means 
that in-service training can be effective 
to the extent that help is given in answer 
to a felt need. 

There are many ways in which this 
type of teacher training can be carried 
on. The following ways are typical of 
some which are being tried in various 
programs throughout the state today: 


Supervision. This term covers a 
rather broad relationship existing be- 
tween administrators and teachers in 
a mutual attempt to improve service. 
It includes the whole matter of obser- 
vation, visitation, reviews and evalu- 
ation of other classes, both within a 
particular school and elsewhere. It also 
includes individual help in the develop- 
ment of curriculum material, bibliogra- 
phies, and so forth, which in turn make 
the work more effective. The matter of 
morale in adult teaching is of great 
importance due to the many problems 
connected with voluntary attendance. 
Supervision can be of help in this con- 
nection. 


Group Discussions. Group discus- 
sions of various kinds offer excel- 
lent opportunities for teacher training. 
Common problems are often found 
among several teachers whe, by talk- 
ing over their problems together, may 
secure mutual help. The administrator 
should offer his services in encouraging 
the discussion of common problems 
which help both the individual and the 
program as a whole. 


Staff Classes. Staff classes on a little 
more formal basis than group discus- 
sions are frequently used as a teacher 
training device. These classes may be 
held before or after school, or on Satur- 
day mornings, and are especially helpful 
with the newer teachers who are not 
familiar with the purposes of adult edu- 
cation or who may need some adjust- 
ment to local conditions and problems. 
These classes may be more or less 
formally conducted, depending upon the 
needs and the desires of the group, and, 
in some instances, it is even possible to 
arrange for university credit. 

Institutes. Institutes for the whole 
staff often serve as a helpful teacher 
training device. These meetings prob- 
ably should not be held too frequently 
nor held for too long a time, but they 
may serve to offer inspiration and new 
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enthusiasm at times when particularly 
needed. It is also possible to discuss ad- 
ministrative, curriculum, or other prob- 
lems to advantage at such sessions. 

University Extension and Summer 
Courses. University extension and sum- 
mer courses are among the best means 
now available for teacher training on 
the adult level. Many teacher training 
institutions have worked out helpful 
programs on a very practical basis to 
meet the special needs of adult edu- 
cation. Many institutions will also ap- 
preciate suggestions from adult teaching 
groups or from adult administrators in 
regard to the setting up of special 
courses to meet particular needs in 
any locality. This opportunity should 
be used to good advantage in improv- 
ing both the morale and teacher train- 
ing ability on the part of adult staff 
members. 

There undoubtedly are many other 
ways of carrying on teacher training, 
both as a pre-service and an in-service 
program. The rapid growth and im- 
provement of adult education in Cali- 
fornia is a proof of this. The many 
problems and needs expressed by both 
teachers and administrators throughout 
the state, however, indicate the desir- 
ability of more careful study in this 
area and the need for development of 
teacher training activities both in the 
universities and in the adult programs 
themselves. A state committee or com- 
mission made up of representative adult 
leaders might be of help on this problem. 


OME information relative to the 

preparation and training of the adult 
teachers in the San Diego City Schools 
may be of interest in this connection. 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 show something 
in regard to the preparation of San 
Diego adult teachers. Table 1 shows the 
number of years schooling which these 
teachers have had. 
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TABLE 1.—Highest Level of Academic 
Training Per 
Cent 
1 year or more of graduate study................ 31 
4 years of college study.......................cs0-ce00 30 
2 years or less of college training.............. 16 
High school graduation or less.................. 20 
No high school training............................- 3 


Table 2 shows the level at which San 
Diego's adult teachers have prepared 
themselves to teach and also indicates 
that nearly one-fifth of them have had 
no teacher training prior to accepting 
their present positions. 

TABLE 2.—Grade Level of Teacher 


Preparation Per 
Cent 
Chief training for adult education.............. 26 


Chief training for secondary education...... 31 
Chief training for college or junior col- 


I II sn siiecscepsisinsanscbipieimniibiianiinti 14 
Chief training for elementary education.... 11 
No special teacher training.......................... 18 


Table 3 shows the teaching subject 
specialties of these teachers. 
TABLE 3.—Subject Field of Most Teacher 


Preparation Per 
Cent 
Commercial subjects .................. hanceccbilieaelice 18 
Educational subjects ..............-..-.....--.e0--e+0- 14 
SS Se sdicais cescentinsineteesbaiaieiaia’ 9 
OI at apiccsinnnanseaeunsitnicarinnnainnee 
Construction trades . sauce Detentions . 9 
Arts and crafts ....... seleanhsliseidenbidteneiinspanmeinenea 6 
General professions ..................-.---s-ese0eeeeess 6 
Homemaking .................. sapebiieeetauaneateae 4 
ga aise alanis tahncenpenannininii 4 
See 
BIE ONIN wscetiscccccenensccncssenscrecconavmvasesnesenss 4 
ee | er | 
Miscellaneous ............. jisiaavdaninegeilisesine a 


A comparison ot T ‘able 3 and Table 4 
shows to a certain extent the relation- 
ship between preparation and present 
teaching assignments in San Diego adult 
classes. 

TaBLe 4.—Teaching Fields in Present Adult 


Program Per 
Cent 

Vocational subjects............... seneweliaisinite 40 
General and cultural subjects... wissiciensa ae 
Commercial subjects.............-...0--.0000-0---------- 10 
Homemaking and parent ‘education. See . 9 


Health and physical education.................... 8 
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Certification of Teachers of 


Adult Classes 


HE problem of the certification of 

teachers of adult classes awaits the 
attention and study of teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the field of adult educa- 
tion and of the State Department of 
Education. That interest in this prob- 
lem is crystallizing is indicated by the 
present tendency for teachers them- 
selves to urge that standards be raised 
and by the legislation introduced in the 
present session of the State Legislature. 
In view of these circumstances it is well 
for us to take stock of the situation and 
examine the existing status of the cer- 
tification of adult teachers in California. 


Present regulations, passed in 1934, 
permit the special secondary credential 
in adult education to be issued in eight 
fields : 

1. Agricultural Education. 

2. Americanization Education. 

3. Business Education. 

4. Child Study and Parent Education. 

5. Health and Physical Education. 

6. Homemaking Education. 

7. Social-Civic Education. 

8. Trade and Industrial Education. 


The general requirements for these 
credentials contain the following pro- 
visions: (1) the applicant must be at 
least 25 years of age, with the exception 
of those seeking credentials in health 
and physical education, applicants for 
which must be at least 21 years of age; 
(2) the applicant must submit the usual 
health certificate; (3) he must submit 
a recommendation from the school su- 
perintendent, or employing school of- 
ficial, that the credential is requested 
for a specific position—if the credential 
applied for is the applicant’s first. 

In addition to these general require- 


q By GEORGE C. MANN 





q This article by Dr. Mann was writ- 
ten before the present State Legis- 
lature went into session. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that prior to its publi- 
cation certain changes in the state 
law which controls the certification of 
adult teachers will have been made, 
but at the time of going to press it 
seems hardly likely that any drastic 
changes are contemplated, and so the 
article is not likely to be out-dated 
before publication. 

The article surveys the existing 
regulations governing the certifica- 
tion of adult teachers and indicates 
to a certain extent the probable future 
course of changes to be made in the 
present set-up. Dr. Mann is chief of 
the Division of Adult and Continua- 
tion Education, State Department. 





ments, there are special requirements in 
each of the fields as follows: 

Agricultural Education: One year of uni- 
versity or college training, or the equivalent, 
and a minimum of three years of successful 
experience. 

Americanization Education: Three years of 
university or college training, or the equiva- 
lent, and three years of successful experience 
in teaching or social work. 

Business Education: Three years of univer- 
sity or college training and one year of suc- 
cessful employment in a business occupation 
or, as an alternate, one year of university or 
college training and three years of successful 
employment. 

Child Study and Parent Education: Evi- 
dence of not less than five years of first-hand 
experience with, and the responsibility for, 
children of preschool age, and evidence given 
by interview, or in answer to written ques- 
tions, showing a grasp of the problems of 
parent education. 

Health and Physical Education: Three 
years of university or college training, with 
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at least fifteen semester hours of work in the 
general field of health and physical education, 
and three years of successful teaching or so- 
cial service experience in the specific subject 
to be named in the credential. 

Homemaking Education: Three years of 
university or college training, four years of 
acceptable experience after the age of eigh- 
teen in the usual homemaking pursuits, and 
three years of successful experience within 
the specific phase of homemaking to be named 
in the credential. 

Social-Civic Education: Three years of uni- 
versity or college training, or the equivalent, 
or three years of successful experience in the 
field to be named in the credential. 

Trade and Industrial Education: High 
school graduation, or the equivalent, and five 
years of practical experience, plus an adequate 
learning period, and mastery in the trade or 
occupation. 

These credentials in adult education 
are issued for a period of one year, and 
may be renewed on the following con- 
ditions : 

1. Upon the completion of four semester- 
hours of professional work in education and 
verification of forty-five clock-hours of suc- 
cessful teaching experience in the subjects 
named in the credential, this credential may 
be renewed for a three-year period. 

2. One additional three-year renewal may 
be granted upon verification of 100 clock- 
hours of successful teaching experience in 
the subject named in the credential. This 
three-year credential must follow a previous 
three-year credential which was obtained by 
the completion of four semester-hours of ap- 
proved professional work in education. 

3. Upon the successful completion of six 
additional semester-hours of professional 
work in education and the verification of 150 
additional clock-hours of successful teaching 
experience, the three-year credential may be 
renewed for a five-year period. 

4. The instructors in the prescribed profes- 
sional courses in education required for the 
credential in adult education must be approved 
by the Division of Adult and Continuation 
Education of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


HESE requirements are generally 
understood and are approved by a 
majority of teachers and administrators 
in the field of adult education. There 
are, however, two important problems 
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relating to certification that are con- 
cerning administrators to a degree that 
calls for study leading towards an early 
and clear solution. These two prob- 
lems are (1) the certification of teach- 
ers of short unit courses, and (2) pro- 
vision of acceptable opportunities for 
meeting the renewal requirements 
through professional adult education 
courses. 

In order to solve the first of these 
two problems, a bill has been introduced 
in the present legislature to allow in- 
struction permits which will operate in 
much the same way that lecture per- 
mits have operated. This bill provides 
that the principals of special day and 
evening classes, when directed by their 
boards of education, may employ spe- 
cial lecturers for not more than four 
lectures in each term, without such lec- 
turers being required to hold a teach- 
er’s credential. It provides further that 
special instructors, if they hold a lecture 
permit, may be employed to offer in- 
struction in short units for not more 
than one year without being required to 
hold a teacher’s credential. It should be 
emphasized that such special instructors 
cannot be employed in any school for 
more than one year and that only one 
permit will be issued to any one person. 

The purpose of this provision is to 
enable school principals to employ in- 
structors for short unit courses which 
may not be continued permanently. If, 
however, the course is continued per- 
manently, the instructor will be given 
ample time, during this period of one 
year, to meet the requirements for a 
three-year credential. This should make 
unnecessary the number of requests for 
special exemptions which at present 
tend to make inoperative the profes- 
sional standards for adult teachers. 

This provision will solve the problem 
for many administrators who have 
complained that the difficulties and cost 
involved in obtaining credentials for 
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teachers of short units of work were 
so great that they practically eliminated 
the possibility of offering special short 
courses which might become a valuable 
part of an adult education program. It 
is thought also that if this provision is 
made it will be more reasonable to insist 
that teachers certified for regular adult 
classes meet the requirements of train- 
ing and experience and, for the renewal 
of credentials, complete the professional 
work prescribed in the existing regu- 
lations. 

The second problem which confronts 
us now, and one which we have had for 
some time, is the problem of available 
centers where teachers may secure the 
professional courses approved for meet- 
ing the requirements for renewal of 
credentials. At the present time oppor- 
tunities for taking such courses are 
available in Los Angeles and in the San 
Francisco Bay region in summer ses- 
sions and, to teachers in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles and the San Francisco 
Bay region, in extension classes carried 
on throughout the fall and winter. But 
this leaves a large part of the territory 
of the state—although a relatively small 
percentage of the teachers—without a 
reasonably convenient opportunity to 
take the required courses. 





Correspondence courses which may 
be taken by teachers not conveniently 
near the universities in Northern and 
Southern California are now being pre- 
pared by the Extension Division. While 
these courses partially solve the prob- 
lem, in that four units for the first re- 
newal will be made available, they do 
not completely fill the need for available 
work because six other units are re- 
quired for the final long-term creden- 
tial. It is true that other correspondence 
courses could be provided for the other 
six units, but there is general agree- 
ment among all of us in the field that 
there is need for group instruction 
where adult teachers may have an op- 


portunity to participate with their fel- 
low teachers in developing an overview 
of the whole field of adult education 
and in exchanging experiences relating 
to curriculum, methods, counseling, and 
administration. It is quite clear that 
some provision must be made for offer- 
ing in the various centers throughout 
California group courses in teacher 
training which will provide credit for 
renewal. 

It should be emphasized here that the 
courses as finally offered should be 
functioning courses and that teachers 
may be expected to give time for taking 
such courses outside of their regular 
working hours and outside of their 
regular faculty meetings. It is to be 
assumed that the great majority of 
teachers in adult education are united 
in desiring professional standing and 
recognition, in building toward the time 
when their work will be on a full-time 
basis, and in further developing their 
proficiency as adult education teachers. 


ANY have entered adult educa- 

tion teaching without professional 
training in education. In its regulations 
the California State Board of Educa- 
tion allows the first credential to be 
granted without requiring professional 
educational courses. This is done in 
recognition of the value to adult stu- 
dents of the exceptional skills, special- 
ized knowledge of subject matter, and 
the practical experience of such per- 
sons ; but the board requires that these 
persons must begin to qualify as pro- 
fessional teachers by asking them to 
take a limited number of professional 
adult education courses. Specific sub- 
ject matter courses do not come within 
the requirement, as the teachers are 
presumed to know the subject which 
they will teach before actually begin- 
ning their work. The required courses, 
moreover, are so few that they could 
not cover the minimum professional 
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phases adequately if subject matter 
courses were accepted as partial com- 
pletion of the requirements. Profes- 
sional education courses, such as those 
dealing with the principles of adult 
education, methods and techniques, 
counseling and guidance, and admin- 
istration are required. Beyond these 
requirements, adult teachers are en- 
couraged to take courses in their own 
subjects, to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in their fields. 

The instructors in the prescribed pro- 
fessional courses must be approved by 
the State Department of Education— 
this to insure that the content of the 
course is satisfactory, that the instruc- 
or is experienced in adult education, 
that provision is made for adequate 
participation by the teachers, and that 
the courses offered are on a professional 
level. This last requirement is necessary 
if teachers in other levels of education, 
principals, and superintendents are to 
accept adult education teachers as mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. 

The common objections to these re- 
quirements are (1) that the courses are 
not available, and (2) that adult educa- 
tion teachers, with their small incomes, 
should not be expected to pay the cost 
of the courses. The first objection is 
entirely valid. We must find a way to 
provide the courses. The second ob- 
jection will not enlist a great deal of 
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sympathy among other workers in the 
educational field. It will be observed 
that the first requirement of four se- 
mester-hours, distributed over the six 
years for which it qualifies, amounts to 
an average of $4.00 a year. The re- 
quirements for the five-year credential 
of six additional units will cost an aver- 
age of about $7.00 a year for the years 
for which they qualify. This cost is 
small in comparison to the cost of secur- 
ing the secondary credential required 
of all day high school teachers, most of 
whom have had to pay living expenses 
and tuition for five years in a univer- 
sity to qualify and then have had to 
continue taking additional courses. 

In the future, there is little doubt 
that the requirements for credentials 
for adult teachers will be increased. At 
the present time there is a growing tend- 
ency for teachers themselves—especially 
those who have met the professional 
requirements—to urge that the stand- 
ards be raised. It is their belief that 
standards must be raised if teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators in the 
field of adult education are to have a 
professional standing comparable to 
that of other workers. The problem of 
the certification of teachers in adult 
education is tied up with the problem of 
teacher training. The two must be solved 
together. 


Affiliation Committee Holds Two Meetings 


From Dr. L. P. Farris comes word of two recent meetings of the Committee 
on Affiliation with the Secondary Schools. Dr. Farris is chairman of the prin- 


cipals’ section of the committee. 


Trends “in the field of teacher-training” and “in the requirements of the 
College of Letters and Science” were discussed at the April 1 meeting. On the 
general topic of teacher-training, the following presentations were made: “What 
the High School Principal Needs to Find in the New Teacher,” by Miss Helen 
C. Babson; “The Student Teacher Training Program,” by George A. Rice; and 
“The In-Service Teacher Training Program,” by A. A. Douglass. 

An earlier meeting of the Affiliations Committee, held October 29, 1938, dealt 
with the following topics: “The Codperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards,” L. P. Farris; “The Eight-Year Experiment of the Progressive Education 
Association,” Arthur Gould; “The Pennsylvania Inquiry,” A. A. Douglass; 
“Studies in the Subject-A Examination,” Guy Montgomery; and “Chemistry 


Aptitude Tests,” J. H. Hildebrand. 
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Secondary School Problems 


And the College 


ISHER AMES, fiery young sena- 
F 3. from Massachusetts, once said, 
“Monarchy is like a full-rigged ship 
which sails proudly out of the harbor 
until it strikes a rock and sinks. De- 
mocracy is more like a raft. It goes 
neither fast nor far, nor does it sink, 
but, damn it, your feet are always wet.” 
Secondary education in America with 
its semi-democracy is likewise cumber- 
some, starry-eyed in ideals, and heavy of 
foot. It suffers peculiarly from severe 
chronic social lag, the ball and chain of 
all social institutions. It is an apt ex- 
ample of the epigram of Bertrand Rus- 
sell, who said, “Education is always 
driving the tacks where the carpet used 
to be.” 

Its problems peculiarly aggravated 
and its shortcomings consequently ex- 
aggerated by the twin facts, first, that 
the schools in this country seriously at- 
tempt to provide secondary education 
for all the children of all the people and, 
second, that education of all secondary 
school pupils is attempted in the same 
type of school, the secondary school 
constantly is in the position of readjust- 
ing its relations with other branches of 
the American school system—not the 
least important of which, nor the least 
troublesome, being those with higher 
education. It is well, therefore, to have 
a look at the problems of secondary 
schools in which the college is interested. 


HE college legitimately is concerned 
that secondary schools do not de- 
velop and emphasize a curriculum into 
which superior young people are en- 
couraged to go and which will prepare 
them well for college. The colleges are 


4 By HARL R. DOUGLASS 





q This article deals in an interesting 
manner with the problem of college 
and secondary relationships. In doing 
this it discusses, illustrating with cer- 
tain objective data, three important 
topics involved in this relationship— 
college preparation at the secondary 
level, articulation between secondary 
schools and colleges, and that phase 
of guidance which is concerned with 
helping the secondary student make 
a wise choice with regard to going to 
college. 

Dr. Douglass is extremely well 
known in the field of secondary edu- 
cation. He has written widely, being 
the author of scores of magazine 
articles and of such well-known books 
as his “Organization and Administra- 
tion of Secondary Schools” and “Sec- 
ondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America.” He has served on several 
important commissions, among them 
the American Youth Commission, in 
1936, and the Commission on Curricu- 
lum of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
He is a member of the board of con- 
sultants of the American Educational 
Policies Commission. Dr. Douglass, 
during past years, has served on the 
education faculties of the University 
of Minnesota, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Stanford University, and the 
University of Oregon. He is now 
Kenan professor of education and 
head of the Department of Education, 
University of North Carolina. 





eager to have the secondary school send 
them students who will master readily 
college courses as they are taught. 


Unfortunately, college faculties and 
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committees have in the past attempted 
to improve the effectiveness of college 
preparation in the secondary school by 
requiring for entrance certain subjects 
thought to possess an unusual degree 
of college preparatory properties. For 
more than a century the claims made 
for these subjects were accepted with- 
out resort to scientific investigation. 
Within recent years a score of studies 
have been made which throw light upon 
the relation between the pattern of 
credits earned in secondary school and 
subsequent success in college.’ 

Unlike those from objective studies 
in most fields, the conclusions from 
these investigations in this area are in 
striking agreement. It is perfectly clear 
and obvious that no subjects or groups 
of subjects possess, as compared with 
other subjects, any peculiarly superior 
general college preparatory values. Stu- 
dents who have had little or no mathe- 
matics or foreign language, for example, 
make practically as high a scholastic 


1Cf., Paris R. Brammel, A Study of En- 
trance Requirements at the University of 
Washington, Ph.D. thesis, University of Wash- 
ington, 1930; W. W. Clark, “Status of Uni- 
versity Students in Relation to High School 
Courses,” Journal of Educational Research, 
13 :36-38, January, 1926; Harl R. Douglass, 
The Relation of High School Preparation and 
Certain Other Factors to Academic Success at 
the University of Oregon, University of Ore- 
gon Publications, Vol. 3, No. 1, September, 
1931; Koppel C. Friedman, The Relation of 
Certain Factors to Achievement in College So- 
cial Studies and History, M.A. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1932; G. L. Gebhardt, 
Relative Value of College Entrance Subjects, 
unpublished M.A. thesis, Colorado State 
Teachers’ College, December, 1923; Henry H. 
Kronenberg, The Validity of Curricular Re- 
quirements for Admission to the General Col- 
lege at the University of Minnesota, Ph. D. 
thesis, University of Minnesota, 1935; N. J. 
Nelson, ‘“‘A Study in the Value of Require- 
ments at Iowa State Teachers’ College,” School 
and Society, 37: 262-265, February 25, 1933; 
Mary Elizabeth Smith, The Relation of High 
School Latin to Scholastic Success in the 
Freshman Year at College, M. A. thesis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1935 ; Herbert Sorenson, 
“High School Subjects as Conditioners of 
College Success; Implications and Theories 
Concerning Mental Factors and Faculties,”’ 
Journal of Educational Research, 19 :182-192, 
April, 1929; Roy L. Stinnette, An Evaluation 
of the Present College Entrance Requirements 
at Colorado State Teachers’ College, M. A. 
thesis, Colorado State Teachers’ College, Au- 
gust, 1930; J. A. Yates, The Type of High 
School Curriculum Which Gives the Best 
Preparation for College, Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, University of Kentucky, 
II, No. 1, September, 1929, p. 107. 
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average as those of equal intelligence 
who have had more work in those fields, 
and those students who have several 
years’ credit in vocational subjects do 
practically as well as those of equal in- 
telligence with no credit in vocational 
subjects. Only in the case of Latin is 
there an appreciable difference, and even 
there it is so slight as to furnish no 
logical basis for the prescription of 
Latin or any foreign language for en- 
trance upon undergraduate studies in 
general. And what is more disconcert- 
ing is that the number of credits earned 
in the preferred fields is correlated far 
less closely with the average mark in 
college than is the score on a forty- 
minute mental test. A mental test, in 
turn, is definitely less closely correlated 
with the average college mark than is 
the average high school mark. 

How then is the high school to serve 
best its college-going constituency if not 
by steering them into college prepara- 
tory subjects? It is illuminating to re- 
view the implications of the sum of 
dozens of researches which throw light 
on this question, including a number of 
studies, unpublished as yet, conducted 
by the writer and a score of coworkers 
in the last five years at the University 
of Minnesota under the auspices of the 
University Board of Admissions. 

To take the negative aspects first, 
students are not prepared best for col- 
lege work by 

1. Having them take certain college pre- 
paratory subjects, or by 


2. Restraining them from pursuing voca- 
tional subjects, or by 


3. Coaching them for college entrance ex- 
aminations. 


Apparently preparation for college is 
better served by employing appropriate 
methods and objectives of teaching 
rather than by prescribing types of 
subject matter. Results of studies of 
vocabulary tests indicate that promi- 
nent among factors making for success 
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in college is the possession of an effec- 
tive reading vocabulary. 

In college, except in mathematics and 
foreign languages, the successful stu- 
dent is required to read not one book 
in a course but several or many and, in 
some courses, much periodical litera- 
ture. Therefore, it seems logical that 
the high school should train its future 
college students in the use of books, in 
skills in the search for pertinent read- 
ing material, and in the economical 
skimming of much material as well as 
in the careful study of more essential 
material. It should give extensive train- 
ing in outlining and taking lecture notes. 
It must train students to be responsible 
for units of work larger than the daily 
assignment and teach them procedures 
of review. 

Perhaps even more important than 
any of these the secondary school should 
take great care to conserve, if not to 
develop, the student’s actual and po- 
tential interest in various fields of learn- 
ing. In the hectic efforts exerted by 
secondary school teachers to force 
young people to acquire an ephemeral 
and partial mastery of their high school 
subjects, they impair the greatest asset 
of the youthful mind—its natural curi- 
osity, its desire to know. It is my very 
firm conviction that it is far better that 
a bright youth never attend secondary 
school than to leave it gorged with sub- 
ject matter facts and skills, presenting 
himself at college in pursuit of a degree 
for social or vocational purposes, either 
completely devoid of any interest to 
learn more or actually conditioned to 
make no more intellectual effort than is 
necessary to obtain the marks necessary 
for his purposes. 

If, as many believe, the quality of 
work of college students today is poorer 
than it was a quarter or a half-century 
ago, do not be quick to place all the 
blame upon such scapegoats as the in- 
ferior ability of the college student of 
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today or the lessened mastery by high 
school graduates of the elementary or 
secondary school subjects. The perti- 
nent facts, carefully gathered, do not 
support such conclusions. A much more 
likely explanation lies in the methods of 
teaching and of motivation, the ex- 
cessive reliance upon compulsion, the 
keyed-up drive of secondary school 
teachers to race pupils through an ever- 
expanding curriculum—a drive intensi- 
fied by college entrance examinations, 
by misguided efforts at measuring the 
efficiency of teachers by test scores of 
their pupils, and by overpromoted high 
pressure state and regional testing pro- 
grams. With pupils goaded by intensi- 
fied appeals to all sorts of primitive 
motives—fear, rivalry, and vanity—and 
directed in detail in their studies, the 
chances for developing curiosity and 
interest in the various fields of thought 
and activity are no better than for de- 
veloping resentment and_negativistic 
tendencies. 


NOTHER problem of the secondary 
school is the better articulation of 
its curriculum with that of the college. 
Two obvious maladjustments may be 
mentioned. The first of these is the 
overlapping and indefensible duplication 
in the fields of literature, American 
history, physics, and chemistry. Pro- 
fessor Leonard Koos of the University 
of Chicago a dozen years ago organized 
most splendidly a convincing array of 
detailed facts concerning the extent to 
which selections in literature, facts in 
American history and content, and ex- 
periments in science taught in the upper 
two years of high school were retaught 
in the first two years of college.* 

The hopes of those who were so sure 
that the junior college could work out 
the articulation have not been real- 
ized. This new institution, with nota- 


2L. V. Koos, The Junior College, 
Company, 1927. 
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ble exceptions, has turned its back upon 
its exceptional opportunities to make 
epochal contributions in the form of 
needed curriculum reorganization in the 
area of grades eleven through fourteen. 
It has chosen to cloak itself with re- 
spectability by aping the curriculum 
practices of the first two years of the 
college. We must concede, however, 
that the junior college was furnished 
an excellent alibi by the provincial and 
autocratic practices of college and uni- 
versity authorities who refused to grant 
credits to transfer students for courses 
different from those taught in their own 
particular college or university—re- 
minding one of the practice of a gener- 
ation or so ago among superintendents 
of schools who, in order to encour- 
age the impression that their own par- 
ticular schools were superior to those 
in other cities, automatically assigned 
pupils coming from other school sys- 
tems to a grade lower than that in which 
they had been in the school from which 
they came. 


Fortunately there may be noted cer- 
tain tendencies in the secondary schools 
which will ameliorate these conditions 
as they have existed. One of these is 
the increasing number of secondary 
schools which are leaving to the college 
those units of literature which make 
such great demands on maturity and 
appreciative powers as to limit their 
probable appeal to more than a minority 
of young people of less than 15 years 
of age. A second is the tendency to 
give relatively less attention to the 
chronology of American political and 
military facts and more to the present- 
day social, political, and economic prob- 
lems and affairs. 


A third encouraging trend, in the field 
of the teaching of science, is still in its 
incipiency, yet textbooks which will 
facilitate it have begun to make their 
appearance. Here and there courses in 
physics and chemistry already have 
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undergone transformation. Leaving to 
the college the more theoretical, diffi- 
cult, mathematical science, the second- 
ary school course has been made over 
into a study of the functioning of scien- 
tific principles and phenomena in home 
industry, agriculture, medicine, health, 
and machines. The aim of these new 
courses is not a thorough mastery of 
fundamentals such as may be had in 
college, but a better basis for appreci- 
ation and understanding, at least in a 
general way, of the natural and me- 
chanical environment in which the ordi- 
nary man and woman will live. This 
type of course is likely to go far in pre- 
serving and increasing the natural curi- 
osity of young people in science and 
scientific aspects of life. 

Still another tendency toward better 
articulation is the rapidly spreading con- 
viction that all interests concerned would 
be better served if college preparatory 
algebra and geometry were postponed 
to the upper two or three years of the 
secondary school. Not only would better 
learning of mathematics likely result 
and teachers be saved the strain of at- 
tempting to develop mastery of those 
subjects upon the part of relatively 
heterogeneous and immature young- 
sters, but there would be less forgetting 
and more continuity between secondary 
school mathematics and college subjects 
in which abilities in elementary algebra 
and geometry are needed. 


NOTHER problem of the second- 

ary school which invites interest 
and encouragement from the college is 
the guidance program. One of the more 
important and appealing areas for guid- 
ance activities involves directly the 
college-secondary school relationship. 
The secondary school has at once an 
opportunity and a responsibility for en- 
abling high school students to arrive, 
as intelligently as possible, at the de- 
cision whether or not to attend college, 




















SECONDARY SCHOOL PROBLEMS AND THE COLLEGE 


what college or type of college to at- 
tend, and what curriculum to follow. 
Boys and girls have been in the past 
and are today exploited mercilessly 
by alumni, often including their own 
parents, by recruiting officers of col- 
leges, by high school teachers, and by 
older brothers and sisters—all actuated 
either by loyalty to dear old Rutgers or 
by whatever impels reasonably intelli- 
gent people to tell other people, espe- 
cially young people, what is good for 
them, even though what they tell has its 
basis in ignorance and bias. 


One variety of superficial guidance 
and pseudo-science is the attempt to 
answer the question of whether a given 
child should go to college when the real 
question is: if he should go to college, 
what college should he attend ? Through 
the data made available by the use of 
the college aptitude testing program of 
the American Council on Education, it 
is perfectly obvious that there are wide 
differences between the average mental 
ability of the student bodies of different 
colleges. A student ranking around 
the lower quartile at Haverford Col- 
lege, for example, could, with the same 
application, rank in the upper half of a 
number of other colleges and in the 
upper quartile of some. Facts of this 
sort should be made available to coun- 
selors of prospective high school stu- 
dents, and students should be guided 
into colleges appropriate to their ability. 
We should also be thankful that there 
are college faculties courageous enough 
to undertake the education of young 
men and women of lesser ability, leav- 
ing to others the task of educating those 
more capable. 


In our investigations of the factors 
related to success in the twelve schools 
and colleges which go to make up the 
University of Minnesota, marked differ- 
ences could be noted in the ability ap- 
parently necessary for success in the 
various curricula. It is quite clear, for 
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example, that general mental ability a 
little short of that necessary in the 
Medical School is sufficient for reason- 
able success in the College of Dentistry 
or in the School of Pharmacy. Women 
of doubtful chances in the College of 
Education might do fairly well in the 
School of Nursing. Men of limited 
possibilities for success in the School 
of Chemistry might well hope for aver- 
age marks in the College of Agriculture. 
A student with sufficient ability to war- 
rant encouragement to attend the Col- 
lege of Business Administration might 
well give serious thought before at- 
tempting the School of Law. All these 
things are probably as they should be, 
but those attempting guidance, more 
often than not, fail to realize the exist- 
ence of the implications of these facts. 


Another problem in guidance lies in 
the apparently irresistible temptation 
for the more recently cor verted apostles 
of objective tests to exploit their less 
well-informed professional brethren, as 
well as high school pupils, by encourag- 
ing the belief that questions of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance can be 
answered fairly accurately when, and 
only when, achievement test scores are 
available for those to be guided. With 
no convincing objective evidence of the 
validity of their claims, promoters of 
testing programs for reasons best known 
to themselves have propagandized the 
educational world with statements that 
guidance in these matters is “now possi- 
ble” by means of achievement test 
scores. Like most all other great pioneer 
thinkers who have made epochal contri- 
butions to knowledge or religion, Thorn- 
dike and Terman must be aghast at the 
excesses of the present generation of 
test evangelists and testing program 
promoters. 


In their promotional activities these 
people have spread the insupportable 
hypothesis that test scores indicate much 
more accurately the possibilities of an 
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individual for college work than do high 
school marks, citing as evidence the 
antiquated and irrelevant studies of 
Starch and Elliott in 1912, which 
showed that teachers will vary widely 
in the marks assigned a single exami- 
nation paper of the subjective type.’ 
They fail to take into consideration the 
fact that the marking practices of sec- 
ondary schools have improved markedly 
in recent years. The new concepts and 
the many discussions of marking as well 
as the improvement of practices in test 
construction have, without doubt, im- 
proved the marking of students in the 
secondary schools. 

There is still room for improvement 
in school marks. In a study upon which 
we are still engaged, we have found to 
exist a coefficient of correlation of .638 
between the marks of 1,178 graduates 
of eight Minneapolis high schools and 
their first-year marks in the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts of the 
University of Minnesota, and a similar 
coefficient of .710 for 402 graduates 
of six St. Paul high schools. Especially 
important are the following facts: not 
only has no testing program ever been 
shown to be able to furnish data so 
accurately predictive of college success, 
but if the high school averages of young- 
sters included in this study are multi- 
plied by constants assigned to each of 
the schools to render the marks of the 
various schools more comparable to 
each other, the resultant coefficients are 
markedly higher, being, for the Minne- 


3 Daniel Starch and Edward C. Elliott, ‘““Re- 
liability of the Grading of High-Schoo] Work 
in English,’’ The School Review, 20:442-457, 
September, 1912. 
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apolis schools .673, and for the St. Paul 
schools .767. Not only, therefore, are 
high school marks most useful in guid- 
ance concerning going to college, but it 
is quite clear that they may easily be 
made much more so. 


HE secondary school has many 

problems; its feet are always wet. 
Many of these problems are of concern 
to us at the college and the university. 
One may not characterize or delineate 
these problems, much less offer solutions 
“from the point of view of the college,” 
if for no other reason than that the 
college has many points of view—not 
only as many as there are colleges, I am 
afraid, but almost as many as there are 
professors, deans, and presidents. 

One point of view, however, is fairly 
common. We all are interested. We 
are intensely interested in how the sec- 
ondary school will approach or solve 
these problems. Many of us are so sure 
we have the answers that we would 
much prefer to speculate on the prob- 
lems of the secondary schools than to 
address ourselves to anything beyond 
the speculative stage concerning the 
problems incident to our own needed 
adjustments at the college level, but 
there is one encouraging attitude of the 
college which should be noted—the 
slowly but certainly increasing tendency 
for the college entrance committee to 
keep hands off, to give the secondary 
school freedom in meeting its obliga- 
tions. Is it too much to hope that sec- 
ondary school people will be prompt to 
utilize that freedom in proportion as it 
is accorded them ? 
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Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Educational Significance of the Youth 
Hostel Movement for the Secondary Schools 
of California, by Elizabeth F. Caulkins, Un- 
published Master’s Thesis, Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1937 (N. P. Neilson, sponsor). 

An Evaluation of an Orientation or Group 
Guidance Program in a Four-Year Junior 
College, by Margaret E. Bennett. Unpub- 
lished Doctor’s Dissertation, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1937 (Harold C. Hand, sponsor). 


In a changing world order educa- 
tional practices are in constant flux. 
New ones come and old ones go. Some- 
times the new practices are indigenous, 
in the sense that they originate within 
the culture which is to sponsor them; 
more often, perhaps, they are borrowed, 
and thereupon elaborated and integrated 
with the existing structure. Whatever 
their origin, emergent practices nor- 
mally pass through two stages—an ini- 
tial stage of enthusiastic promotion, and 
a secondary stage involving critical ap- 
praisal and evaluation. 

The youth hostel movement furnishes 
a pertinent example of an emergent 
practice on the threshold of the initial 
stage. Originating in Germany in 1910, 
it spread rapidly to other European 
countries, becoming in numerous in- 
stances an integral part of existing edu- 
cational systems. By 1934 the American 
Youth Hostel Association was recog- 
nized as part of the international or- 
ganization, and a year later the first 
American youth hostel was opened at 
Northfield, Massachusetts. Within an- 
other year New England had a loop of 
seventy-six hostels. Thereafter the 
movement spread westward at a phe- 
nomenal rate, resulting, in the case of 
California, in the establishment of a 


loop of hostels in the Bay City region 
and a loop of three hostels to be estab- 
lished in the Pasadena-San Gabriel area 
within the next few months. 

After giving an exceptionally clear- 
cut account of the origin and purposes 
of the youth hostel movement, Miss 
Caulkins shows that California by vir- 
tue of its remarkable diversity in cli- 
matic, geographic, geological, agricul- 
tural, and social phenomena, affords 
almost unlimited possibilities for the 
extension and elaboration of the move- 
ment. 

Her chief concern, however, is the 
potential contribution of the movement 
to the secondary school curriculum. 
Accordingly, she adduces, through a se- 
ries of critical analyses, an abundance 
of convincing evidence in support of the 
thesis that the youth hostel movement, 
organically tied up with the secondary 
schools of the state, offers almost un- 
limited possibilities for the enrichment 
and vitalization of “historical, civic, so- 
ciological, economic, science, art, and 
physical education aspects of the cur- 
riculum.” By way of further elabora- 
tion, she applies youth hosteling to a 
specific school activity, the result being 
an exceptionally well organized and 
very pertinent “Unit of Instruction on 
Selected Problems in Community Hy- 
giene.” Concluding sections deal in a 
commendably constructive manner with 
problems of leadership and administra- 
tive organization. 

Orientation or group guidance pro- 
grams not only represent an indigenous 
development, but they have definitely 
reached the stage where there is need 
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for critical appraisal and evaluation. 
Miss Bennett briefly traces the rise and 
development of such programs, and, 
after reviewing at some length research 
studies focused upon them, comes to 
the conclusion that to date most inves- 
tigators have directed their attention 
to surveys of activities embodied in 
the programs rather than to objective 
evaluations of the programs as such— 
incidentally, the limited amount of ob- 
jective evaluative evidence uncovered 
tends to show, on the whole, that the 
programs had a favorable influence on 
the scholarship and general adjustment 
of students. 

The major part of Miss Bennett’s re- 
port is concerned with her own investi- 
gation, the immediate purpose of which 
was “to measure objectively some of the 
outcomes” of the “semester course in 
orientation or group guidance required 
of entering eleventh and thirteenth year 
students at the Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege.” She had been actively associated 
with the experimental elaboration of the 
course from its inception. Since it was 
destined to undergo further modifica- 
tion, the real motive for the undertaking 
was not so much to evaluate the particu- 
lar course as it was to pave the way for 
an objective approach to the evaluation 
of such courses. 

Especially prepared “batteries of tests 
based upon the specific objectives and 
content of the course were administered 
to experimental and control groups at 
the beginning and end of the first sem- 
ester of the school year, 1933-1934. The 
tests were carefully checked as to va- 
lidity and reliability, and the two groups 
were equated to the point where there 
were no statistically significant differ- 
ences between them. The tests were, for 
obvious reasons, focused upon proxi- 
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mate, rather than remote, potential out- 
comes of the course. Chief among these 
were: “effect of orientation on student 
information related to guidance,” “ef- 
fects of orientation on student plans,” 
and “effects of orientation on under- 
standing of personal adjustment prob- 
lems.”’ In addition, objective data were 
sought regarding the “interests and at- 
titudes of students with respect to orien- 
tation.’’ Evaluations were based mainly 
on “differences in initial and final mean 
scores or mean ratings, and percentage 
differences of various sorts between the 
experimental and the control groups.” 

In general the findings warranted the 
conclusion that “the orientation course 
was functioning in a satisfactory man- 
ner with respect to the information as- 
pect of the program,” that it had an 
“appreciably favorable effect upon the 
thinking and planning of students,” and 
that it resulted in “significant gains in 
knowledge and application of the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene.” Student in- 
terests in, and attitudes toward, the 
orientation course were on the whole 
decidedly favorable. 

Miss Bennett concludes that “the ma 
jor values of the investigation probably 
relate to (1) the techniques of measure- 
ment developed and used, (2) the com 
parisons of various group guidance 
techniques utilized during the semester 
of the experiment, and (3) the discov- 
ery of specific strengths and weaknesses 
in the program which can be used in im- 
proving this phase of the guidance 
service.” 

In the judgment of the reviewer, 
Miss Bennett has made a major contri- 
bution to the literature on, and the tech- 
niques for, the evaluation of orientation 
or group guidance programs. 
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What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


California Future Farmers Win 


National Honors.—Julian A. Mc- 


Phee, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education, State Department of 
Education, calls the attention of Cali- 
fornians to the spectacular showing 
made by California high school vo- 
cational agriculture students in the com- 
petitive events of the recent Eleventh 
Annual National Convention of the 
Future Farmers of America at Kansas 
City. 

Leslie Standlea of the Chaffey Union 
High School Chapter of Future Farm- 
ers at Ontario won the National Public 
Speaking Championship. More than 
5,000 boys started toward this goal al- 
most a year ago, being gradually elimi- 
nated in chapter, county, district, state, 
and regional contests. Standlea, speak- 
ing on the topic “Chemurgy as an Aid 
to the American Farmer,” faced three 
other finalists from geographical re- 
gions of the United States, and one 
from Hawaii. He had previously won 
the Pacific Regional title at Estes Park, 
Colorado, last spring. It was Cali- 
fornia’s first victory in the finals. Stand- 
lea, already the holder of a $100 Union 
Pacific scholarship, received $250 from 
the National F. F. A. organization. He 
is vice-president of the California As- 
sociation of Future Farmers and holds 
the “State Farmer” ranking. 

No less spectacular was California’s 
winning of the national livestock judg- 
ing contest in direct competition with 
thirty-three other state champion teams. 
A trio of boys from Lodi High School 
—Verne Hoffman, Carroll Dow, and 


Angelo Fanos, with Marlow Stark as 
alternate—proved best in the nation. 
Hoffman was second high individual of 
the 102 contestants. California’s team 
won high in both horse and sheep judg- 
ing as well as in the entire livestock 
contest. Threatening to continue the 
sweep of championships, the California 
Future Farmer poultry team placed 
second among thirty-one state cham- 
pionship contestants, with the two-man 
team of Henry Hat and Sam Ruther- 
ford of Ripon High School losing to 
the Illinois team by the narrow margin 
of 1175.5 points to 1172.2. 

Although the third judging team— 
the dairy cattle judgers from Chino 
High School—did not place among the 
leaders in the 3l-team national com- 
petition, they were far enough up the 
ladder for California to rank fourth in 
the Maltby trophy award, which goes 
to the state with the highest combined 
dairy and livestock score. California 
won this plaque in 1936. 

Within the state most Future Farmer 
Chapters held some public observance 
of National Future Farmer Day, Octo- 
ber 18. Two state-wide radio broad- 
casts were held, with outstanding boys 
and adults as speakers. 

7 7 7 

Mathematics and Foreign Lan- 
guage Move Upward in the Cur- 
riculum.—Three or four years ago 
algebra and geometry evidenced a tend- 
ency to move upward. This tendency 
shows no abatement; on the contrary, 
it is increasing. According to informa- 
tion submitted by nearly 300 of the 
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senior and four-year high schools in 
the state, no more than one-fourth to 
one-third retain algebra as a ninth-grade 
and geometry as a tenth-grade subject. 
The large majority of the schools thus 
prefer that students postpone these sub- 
jects. In most of the cases, algebra is 
placed in grade ten and geometry in 
grade eleven. There are schools, how- 
ever, in which a pupil may enroll for 
algebra in the eleventh or even the 
twelfth grade. Geometry usually fol- 
lows algebra, although occasionally ge- 
ometry remains in grade ten and is fol- 
lowed by algebra. 

About a third of the schools have 
placed a course in practical mathematics 
in grade nine, which is required in some 
instances and strongly recommended in 
many others. Remedial mathematics is 
reported by more than one-half of the 
schools. Some have a separate course 
for the subject, while others state that 
remedial mathematics is a definite part 
of existing courses. 

Causes for the transfer of algebra 
and geometry to later grades are as 
follows: 

First, it is believed that the added 
maturity achieved by the pupils will en- 
able them better to master the subjects. 
Some schools report that their experi- 
ence has definitely convinced them that 
such is the case. It is not infrequently 
stated that the work is better done and 
that much more ground is covered. 

Second, the transfer of algebra to 
grade ten permits counselors to guide 
away from the subject many pupils who 
would otherwise enroll for algebra. 
When ninth-grade students are con- 
fronted with the alternative of choosing 
between algebra and practical mathe- 
matics, they will in most instances 
choose algebra. If the counselor con- 
vinces the pupil that practical mathe- 
matics is better suited to his needs, a 
conference between the pupil and his 
parents will usually result in a renewed 
request that the boy or girl be enrolled 
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in algebra. When the course is placed 
in grade ten, this difficulty is to a con- 
siderable extent alleviated. 

Third, there is a trend to postpone 
subjects regarded as primarily college 
preparatory in character to the last 
years of the high school. Such post- 
ponement frees time in the early grades 
which may be devoted to general train- 
ing, it shortens the gap between the 
pupil’s preparatory and his college work, 
and it assists in making twelfth-year 
work more rigorous in character. Many 
pupils are able to complete nearly all 
of their college preparatory subjects by 
the end of the eleventh year. They are 
thus able to carry light schedules in the 
twelfth year, a practice which is con- 
ducive to the formation of poor habits 
of study and poor preparation for 
college work. 

Foreign language, also, shows a tend- 
ency to move upward, although not in 
so pronounced a manner as is the case 
with mathematics. In no more than 
one-third of the 300 schools reporting 
are pupils advised to begin their study 
of foreign language in grade nine. 
In approximately 25 per cent of the 
schools, pupils are permitted to begin 
foreign language in grade nine, ten, or 
eleven, depending upon the probable 
educational destination of the indi- 
vidual. In about one-third of the 
schools, pupils are advised to begin their 
study of foreign language in grade ten 
or eleven. The causes for the movement 
of modern foreign language are, with 
the exception of the problem of mental 
maturity, similar to those operating in 
the case of mathematics, 

This tendency does not always coin- 
cide with the ideas of teachers, many 
of whom believe that foreign language 
should be begun relatively early and 
that consecutive study should be de- 
voted to the subject for a relatively long 
period of time. Administrators and cur- 
riculum workers agree that consecutive 
application is necessary and that more 
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than two years is necessary to secure a 
reasonable mastery of a language. They 
often incline toward the view, however, 
that foreign language is of value to 
meet college entrance requirements, but 
of little value in meeting problems 
and issues confronting a member of 
the present social order. Pressure of 
this nature is apparently decreasing 
the amount of time the average pupil 
is spending upon foreign language ; it is 
certainly causing the postponement in 
the program of a study regarded as 
being primarily, if not wholly, college 
preparatory in nature. 
v 7 7 

Pomona Schools Use Machines for 
Diagnostic Purposes.—The Pomona 
school system has made available re- 
cently certain apparatus of assistance 
in diagnosing pupil difficulties. There 
is now in use a telebinocular, providing 
a speedy and precise method of deter- 
mining how well prepared are an indi- 
vidual’s eyes to do important daily 
tasks efficiently and safely. This ma- 
chine makes it possible for the schools 
to render a very valuable service in 
screening out those individuals whose 
visual efficiency is below normal and 
who need competent attention to correct 
the deficiency. 

Likewise, the Pomona schools pos- 
sess an audiometer, the money for its 
purchase having been provided half by 
the Kiwanis Club and half by the Board 
of Education. This instrument is for 
the detection of hearing defects. Such 
deficiencies discovered at their incep- 
tion usually respond readily to treat- 
ment, and thus frequently is prevented 
a lifetime of partial incapacity. For 
deaf children the Pomona school sys- 
tem has a class conducted by a scien- 
tifically trained instructor who uses 
methods which develop capabilities in 
a child not heretofore possible. 

In the field of improved instructional 
devices for speech arts and vocal and 
instrumental music there is in use a 


Radiotone recording and reproducing 
machine which makes records and plays 
them back immediately. It has been 
found that the student, in hearing his 
own voice or instrumental playing, is 
able to correct defects which otherwise 
are not discernible to him. 
5 7 y 

Was This “Correlation” of Sub- 

jects?—Evidently there was, fifty 


years ago, an idea that subjects which 


belong together should be taught to- 
gether because the following measure 
was enacted into law in California in 
1887 : 

“In the grammar school course, and 
grammar grades, all the subjects and 
studies taught shall, as far as prac- 
ticable, be segregated into natural 
groups of allied subjects, and one or 
more of such groups shall be assigned 
to each of the teachers employed, ac- 
cording to the teacher’s special fitness 
for teaching such subjects and studies ; 
each teacher to manage, subject to the 
direction of the principal, the instruc- 
tion in the group of subjects and studies 
so assigned. Such assignment and seg- 
regation shall be made by the principal, 
subject to the approval of the county 
superintendent.” (School Law, 1889, 
page 24.) 

The law was repealed in 1891, per- 
haps for the same reason that correla- 
tion of subjects has become decidedly 
less important than it was a few years 
ago. 

7 7 7 

An Experiment in Creative Writ- 
ing at Gridley.— Floods in the vicin- 
ity of Gridley last winter brought many 
unusual experiences into the lives of 
students. On Monday, after a week- 
end of the most intense excitement, 
during which time the whole town had 
been threatened by disaster, the stu- 
dents came to school in a fever of ex- 
citement. They had all seen and done 
things by way of hunting lost persons, 
rescuing drowning animals, and carry- 
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ing food to marooned families which 
they could not dismiss from their minds 
and of which they did not want to stop 
talking. 

Miss Elsie C. Johnson, teacher of 
English, realized that this was the mate- 
rial of which creative writing is made 
but did not feel encouraged about the 
results of such an exercise when she 
considered the ability of her group. The 
class was made up mostly of pupils who 
the year before had been in a special 
class arranged for students with English 
handicaps. She was, nevertheless, will- 
ing to attempt to help her pupils write 
their experiences in verse. The poems 
presented below are among those which 
were written during the class period and 
are representative of what the class as 
a whole did. They are not submitted 
because of their excellence but because 
they show what a retarded group can 
do with the proper stimulation. 


A boy who lives out of town and 
whose home was surrounded by water 
wrote : 


Turbulent waters flowing, 
Never stopping, 

Never slowing, 

Into the fields 

And in the dwellings. 
Water creeping in the door, 
It’s now upon the floor. 
Roads are covered, 

Traffic stops, 

Chaos reigns o’er all. 


Another boy, whose Sunday had been 
spent in helping his neighbor get live- 
stock out of the water, handed in the 
following six lines : 


Water filled houses up to the brim, 

And people were heartsick to see it rush in; 

Animals drowned by the hundreds or more, 

While water rushed in over furniture and 
floor. 

And I thought as I saw all things covered 
with mud, 

“What a tragic thing is this old flood.” 


The flood came with little or no warn- 
ing. Many families were wakened in 
the night by the water rushing into their 
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homes. One girl had described to the 
class the panic in her home when the 
family had been forced out about mid- 
night. She wrote: 

Black clouds gather, 

The south wind blows; 

The heavens tremble, 

The water flows. 

Fields are flooded, 

Homes are washed away 

In a mighty few moments, 

Or it seems that way. 

Black muddy water 

That cannot be quiet, 

But keeps right on flowing 

All through the night. 

And the most timid girl in the class 
seemed to have no difficulty at all in 
composing the following poem: 

Rain beat down upon the roof-tops, 
Winds swept swiftly from dark skies, 
Thunder’s roar and lightning’s menace 
Brought stark fear to many eyes. 
“River’s rising,” came the warning. 
Many moved to higher ground, 
Fearful that the angry waters 

Would submerge the little town. 

This vivid picture of the water as it 
descended upon her home was written 
by a girl who always had a “sad” time 
when asked to write anything: 

As I looked out of the window 
And away down the road, 

I could see something shining, 
Shining like the water on the sea. 
Then nearer and nearer it came, 
Until all around my house it was— 
Everywhere! Everywhere! Water, 
Just water. 

The important thing about this ex- 
periment, Miss Johnson believes, is that 
every member of the group created 
something of his own and enjoyed the 
satisfaction of having contributed some- 
thing, and that 80 per cent of these 
“retarded” boys and girls wrote some- 
thing very readable and interesting. 


5 A A 


College Organizes New Type 
Parent-Teacher Group.—To popu- 
larize San Francisco Junior College 
in the minds of local citizens will be 
the major objective of a new type 
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of “parent-teacher” organization devel- 
oped for the college. 

Affiliated with the established P.-T. 
A. but not conforming in entirety to 
the structure of that organization, the 
new “Junior College Council” embraces 
in its membership faculty, parents, 
alumni, students, and friends of the 
college. Offices are held by both faculty 
members and parents. 


Two hundred fifty attended a holiday | 


dinner and entertainment, presided over 
by faculty member and council presi- 
dent Dr. Joseph Williams. Preparation 
and serving of the dinner were the 
work of junior college students in hotel 
and restaurant training. 

7 7 7 

The Annual A Cappella Choir 
Festival.—In 1934 Miss Eleanor 
Short of the Music Department of the 
San Jose High School sent notices to 
the directors of a cappella choirs in a 
few of the neighboring towns with the 
thought in mind of starting a festival. 
Three schools responded—Hollister, 
Alice Hooten, director; Palo Alto, 
Dorothy Ketman, director ; and Gilroy, 
Vivian Barshinger, director. 

The aims and objectives of this festi- 
val were unique in that there was to be 
no thought of competition, and no 
judges or rating of any kind. Each 
school represented was to contribute 
individual numbers to the program as 
well as join with the other schools in 
several massed numbers. There would 
be critics who would judge each choir 
for its own work, without making any 
comparison with the others. Letters 
would be written to each individual 
choir leader giving both favorable and 
unfavorable reports and making sug- 
gestions, as well, for the betterment of 
the choir. The massed numbers were 
learned in each choir group, so Miss 
Short, who was to conduct the massed 
group, journeyed to the different towns 
to give her instructions on interpreta- 
tion. 


So much favorable comment resulted 
from the first A Capella Choir Festival 
that it was decided to make it an annual 
event. The municipal auditorium in 
San Jose, which seats 3,500 people, was 
well filled, and the A Capella Festival 
became an established musical event in 
the central Coast counties. Each year 
more interest has been displayed. 

This year the group was even larger 
than usual, as it had been invited to 
sing at the World’s Fair. Choirs par- 
ticipating on April 21, 1939, and their 
directors are as follows: San Jose, 
Eleanor Short; Los Gatos, Mary Mc- 
Clure ; Campbell, C. P. Klassen ; Moun- 
tain View, Helen Frolich; Hollister, 
Alice Hooten; Salinas, Alberta Carl- 
son; Hayward, Helen Ide Morse; Mis- 
sion High, San Francisco, Isabel 
Becker ; Oakland, Glenn Woods; Palo 
Alto, Lucile Fox Green ; Gilroy, Vivian 
Barshinger. 

sf 7 5 A 

Geometry in the Yuba City Union 
High School.—Although there is al- 
most unanimous agreement among the 
teachers of mathematics that demon- 
strative geometry can be so taught that 
it will develop the powers to reason 
logically more readily than other school 
subjects, they admit that teachers of 
geometry do not ordinarily teach in 
such a way as to secure the transfer of 
those methods, attitudes, and appreci- 
ations which are commonly said to be 
most easily transferable. 

Perhaps the most successful and 
striking experimentation has been car- 
ried out by Dr. H. P. Fawcett in the 
Ohio State University’s College of Edu- 
cation demonstration high school and 
explained in the Thirteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 

With Dr. Fawcett’s “‘Nature of 
Proof” as his guide, M. Van Waynen, 
mathematics teacher of the Yuba City 
Union High School, has been conduct- 
ing his geometry class along similar 
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lines. The class, which has been under 
way for half a year, has no text, each 
student being required to write his own 
book. 

After members of the class had first 
discussed several problems that stirred 
up much argument, they were asked 
why they did not agree. This brought 
out the fact that all conclusions are 
based on undefinables, definitions, and 
assumptions. With this foundation the 
students were permitted to build up 
their own theory of plane geometry. 

From simple figures drawn on the 
board by the teacher, the pupils with 
little difficulty discovered the various 
relations set forth as standard theorems 
in all geometry books. These discover- 
ies are, of course, proved deductively 
through the use of undefinables, defi- 
nitions, and assumptions ; the students 
now quite capably correct themselves. 
The pupils are more concerned with the 
methods of logical thinking and its ap- 
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plication to everyday problems than 
they are with the geometric content, 
and as a consequence they spend much 
time analyzing articles, advertising, et 
cetera. 

A second geometry class serves as a 
control class. At the beginning of the 
term both the experimental and the 
control classes were given the Lee Ap- 
titude Test for Geometry, along with 
an improvised test devised to test rea- 
soning power in non-geometric mate- 
rial. At the end of the year both classes 
will be given achievement tests of paral- 
lel nature. In this way it will be possible 
to discover whether or not this new 
method of instruction is superior to the 
traditional system employed in the con- 
trol class where no attempt is made at 
transfer and where the students must 
wade through tailor-made theorems. 

It seems safe to predict that the class 
will know not only as much about 
geometry as the control class, but will 
also have learned to apply the theory to 
other fields. The quality of the stu- 
dents’ texts indicates, furthermore, a 
possible correlation with English. 


7 7 7 


Riverside School Has Successful 
Plan for Handling Movies.—The 
successful handling of educational 
movies at Central Junior High School, 
Riverside, has been quite outstanding, 
considering that this school system has 
no central library of films. One teacher 
is appointed supervisor of all movie ac- 
tivities. The heads of departments are 
given available lists from which to 
choose. The chosen films are ordered 
at least six months in advance of the 
date needed. These films then supple- 
ment the actual work being done. At 
least two sets of films per week are 
shown to all classes interested. These 
films are reviewed in class and often 
form the basis of a composition or true- 
false test. One hundred twenty-five 
dollars is budgeted for this activity. 
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VEGA Swirt, Head of English Department, 
Pacific Grove High School, Pacific Grove. 

Vera A. Swosopa, Gilroy Union High School, 

Gilroy. 

RospertT J. TEALL, Principal, Benjamin 

Franklin High School, Los Angeles. 
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Dr. FRANK W. THOMAS, President, Fresno 
State College, Fresno. 

Dr. CLINTON C. TRILLINGHAM, Assistant 
County Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles. 

PAUL VANDEREIKE, Vice-Principal, Kern 
County Union High School and Bakers- 
field Junior College, Bakersfield. 

WINIFRED VAN HaGgn, Chief of Bureau of 
Physical Education for Girls, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 

Louis J. VANNUCCINI, Teacher of Italian, 
Stockton High School and Evening High 
School, Stockton. 

CurTis E. WARREN, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Santa Barbara. 

Howarp O. WELTY, Principal, Technical 
High School, Oakland. 

Dr. J. HAROLD WILLIAMS, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles. 
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Dr. L. A. WILLIAMS, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 

L. J. WILLIAMS, Principal, Visalia Union 
High School and Junior College, Visalia. 

Everett L. WINN, Science Teacher, Santa 
Paula High School, Santa Paula. 

HELEN L. Wirt, Drama Teacher, Oakland 
High School, Oakland. 

HERBERT S. Woop, Principal, James A. Gar- 
field Junior-Senior High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. ELIZABETH L. Woops, Supervisor of 
Educational Research and Guidance, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles. 

Dr. FLAuD C. Wooton, Associate Professor 
of Education, Claremont Colleges, Clare- 
mont. 

Dr. F. M. Yockey, Principal, Technical Eve- 
ning High School, Oakland. 

SarRAH L. Younc, California Elementary 
School Principals’ Association, Oakland. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Institutional membership in the California Society of Secondary Education is authorized by 
action of the State Board of Education in listing the Society under the provisions of Sec- 


tion 2.1520 of Chapter 860 of the School Code. 


Institutional members receive the CALIFORNIA 


JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION for the library of the school and a copy of the California 
School Directory published in November of each school year. The annual institutional mem- 


bership fee is $10. 


Adin: Bic VALLEY JoINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Alameda: ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Albany: ALBANY JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Alhambra: ALHAMBRA CITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Anaheim: ANAHEIM UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Anderson: ANDERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Antioch: ANTIOCH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Arcata: ARCATA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Arroyo Grande: ARROYO GRANDE UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Atascadero: ATASCADERO 
SCHOOL. 
Auburn: PLACER UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Azusa: CITRUS UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Bakersfield : 
KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
BAKERSFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
MCFARLAND HIGH ScHOOL, McFarland. 
SHAFTER HIGH SCHOOL, Shafter. 
Banning: BANNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Barstow: BarRsTOW UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beaumont: BEAUMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
Berkeley : 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE. 
BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
BURBANK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
GARFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
MCKINLEY CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
WILLARD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beverly Hills: Brverty HILLs HIGH SCHOOL. 
Big Pine: Bic PINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Brea: BREA-OLINDA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Brentwood: Liperty UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Burlingame: BURLINGAME HIGH SCHOOL. 
Campbell: CAMPBELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Carpinteria: CARPINTERIA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Caruthers: CARUTHERS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cedarville: SURPRISE VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Centerville : 
SCHOOL. 
Ceres: CERES UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 
Chico: Cui1co H1GH SCHOOL. 
Chino: CHINO HIGH SCHOOL. 
Chowchilla: CHOWCHILLA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Claremont: 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES. 
CLAREMONT JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


UNION HIGH 


WASHINGTON UNION HIGH 





Clarksburg: CLARKSBURG HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cloverdale: CLOVERDALE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Coachella: COACHELLA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Coalinga: COALINGA UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Colusa: CoLusA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Compton: COMPTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Concord: Mt. DIABLO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corning: CORNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corona: CoRONA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Coronado: CoroNnapo HIGH SCHOOL. 
Covelo: ROUND VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Crescent City: Det Norte County HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Crockett: JOHN SWETT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Daly City: JEFFERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Davis: Davis JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Delano: DELANO JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dinuba: DINUBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dixon: DIxon UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dos Palos: Dos PaLos JoINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
El Centro: CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Elk Grove: ELK GROVE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Elsinore: ELSINORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Emeryville: EMERY JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Encinitas: San Diecuiro UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Escondido: Esconpipo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Eureka: EUREKA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Exeter: EXETER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fairfield: ARMIJO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fair Oaks: SAN JUAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fallbrook: FALLBROOK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ferndale: FERNDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fillmore: FILLMORE UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fort Bragg: Fort BracG UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Fortuna: ForRTUNA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fowler: FOWLER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fresno: 
CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
FRESNO HIGH SCHOOL. 
FRESNO TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
LONGFELLOW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL. 
E. R. SNYDER CONTINUATION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fullerton: FULLERTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Yarden Grove: GARDEN Grove UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL, 

Gilroy: GrLroy H1IGH SCHOOL, 
Glendale : 

GLENDALE HIGH SCHOOL. 

HERBERT HOOVER HIGH SCHOOL. 

Woovrow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gonzales: GONZALES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Grass Valley: GRASS VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Greenville: GREENVILLE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Gridley: GRIDLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gustine: GUSTINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Half Moon Bay: HaLF Moon Bay UNION 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Hanford: HANForD JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Hayward: HAYWARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Healdsburg: HEALDSBURG HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hilmar: HILMAR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hollister: SAN BENITO CouNTY HIGH SCHOOL 

AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Holtville: HoLTVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hoopa: Hoopa VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hopland: HoPpLAND UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Huntington Beach: HUNTINGTON BEACH 

UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Inglewood: 

INGLEWOOD UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

LEUZINGER HIGH SCHOOL, Lawndale. 
Jackson: JACKSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Julian: JULIAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kentfield: MARIN UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Kerman: KERMAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
King City: Kino City UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kingsburg: KINGSBURG JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Laguna Beach: LAGUNA BEACH HIGH 

SCHOOL, 

Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 

HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Laton: LATON JOINT UNION HIGH SQHOOL. 
La Verne: 

BONITA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

LA VERNE COLLEGE. 

Le Grande: LE GRANDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lemoore: 

AVENAL HIGH SCHOOL, Avenal. 

LEMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, Lemoore. 
Lincoln: LINCOLN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Linden: LINDEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lindsay: LINDSAY HIGH SCHOOL. 

Live Oak: Live OAK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Livermore: LIVERMORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Livingston: LIVINGSTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lodi: Lopt UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lompoc: Lompoc UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Long Beach: 
AVALON HIGH ScHoo.t, Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island. 
LOWELL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Angeles: 
PHINEAS BANNING HIGH SCHOOL (P. O. 
Wilmington). 
BELMONT EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, 
JOHN H, FRANCIS POLYTECHNIC EVENING 
HicH SCHOOL, 
HoRACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
—. GATE HIGH SCHOOL (P. O., South 
Gate). 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

FRANK WIGGINS TRADE EVENING SCHOOL. 
Los Banos: West SIpE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Gatos: Los Gatos UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lower Lake: Lower LAKE UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Manteca: MANTECA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Maricopa: Maricopa JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Martinez: ALHAMBRA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Marysville: YusBaA CouNTYy JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Maxwell: MAXWELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
McArthur: Fatt River JoInT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 
Merced: Mercep UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Middletown : MIDDLETOWN UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 





Modesto: Moprsto HIGH SCHOOL. 

Monrovia: MONROVIA - ARCADIA - DUARTE 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Morgan Hill: Live OaK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Napa: NAPA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

National City: SWkETWATER UNION HIGH 


Needles: NEEDLES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Nevada City: Nevapa Crry HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newport Beach: Newport HARBOR UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
North Sacramento: GRANT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Norwalk: EXCELSIOR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakdale: OAKDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakland: 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 
BreET HARTE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
McCLYMONDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
MERRITT BUSINESS SCHOOL. 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL. 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
WESTLAKE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Woopvrow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oceanside: OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
Ojai: NorDHOFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ontario: CHAFFEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Orange: ORANGE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oroville: OROVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Palo Alto: PALo ALTO JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Parlier: PARLIER UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 
Pasadena: 
PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE. 
Paso Robles: Paso RoBLES UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Perris: PERRIS UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Pescadero: PESCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pine Valley: MOUNTAIN EMPIRE UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 
Pittsburg: PitrrspurRG HIGH SCHOOL. 
Placentia: VALENCIA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pleasanton: AMADOR VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Point Arena: PorntT ARENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Pomona: POMONA HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
Portola: PORTOLA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Puente: PUENTE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Quincy: PLUMAS CouNTY SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT. 
Red Bluff: Rep BLUFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redlands: 
REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 
Redondo Beach: REDONDO UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL. 

Redwood City: Sequoia UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 

Reedley : REEDLEY JOINT UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLLEGE. 

Ripon: RIPpoN UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Roseville: ROSEVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

St. Helena: St. HELENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Salinas: SALINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

San Andreas: CALAVERAS UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

San Bernardino: SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY 
UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

San Diego: 
San Dreco HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN DreGo STATE COLLEGE. 
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San Francisco: 
SAMUEL GOMPERS TRADE SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLBGE. 
Sanger: SANGER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jacinto: SAN JACINTO HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: 
San Jose SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Juan Capistrano: CAPISTRANO UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Luis Obispo: San Luis OBpisPpo HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
San Mateo: 
SAN MATEO DisTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
San MaTEo HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Rafael: SAN RAFAEL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Ana: SANTA ANA HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Barbara: 
La CUMBRE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Cruz: Santa Cruz City ScHOOL Dr- 
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Sunnyvale: FREMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Taft: Tarr UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Tehachapi: TEHACHAPI VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Tracy: Tracy UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tranquillity: TRANQUILLITY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Tulare: TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Turlock: TurRLocK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ukiah: UKIAH UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Vallejo: 
GENERAL MARIANO GUADALUPE VALLEJO 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
VALLEJO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ventura: 
VENTURA EVENING HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Victorville: Victor VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Vista: Vista JuNIoR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wasco: Wasco UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


PARTMENT. _ 
Santa Maria: SANTA MARIA UNION HIGH Watsonville: WaATSONVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. SCHOOL, 


Santa Monica: SANTA Monica CiTy SCHOOLS. 
Santa Rosa: 


Weaverville: Trinriry County HigH SCHOOL. 
Westwood: WerstTwoop JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 


SanTA Rosa HIGH SCHOOL. SCHOOL. 
SANTA Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE. Wheatland: WHEATLAND UNION HIGH 
Santa Ynez: SANTA YNEZ VALLEY UNION SCHOOL. 


H1GH SCHOOL. 
Sausalito: TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sebastopol: ANALY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Selma: SELMA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Simi: SIMI VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Stockton : 

STocKTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 





Whittier: WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Willitts. WuLuiTrtrs JUNIOR-SENIOR UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

Woodlake: WoopLaKE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Woodland: WoopLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 

Yreka: YREKA HIGH SCHOOL. 

Yuba City: YuBa City UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 








VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts oi 
QUALITY. SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your Mext printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 
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“Ham and Eggs” 


® A million people (more or less) in California will vote in November for 
what President Roosevelt termed “‘a fantastic scheme.” Many of this million 
are the products of our public school system. Surely our secondary schools 
and colleges should work more effectively against this “economic illiteracy” 
that recurrently threatens California. 


To help youth understand the simple principles of production and con- 
sumption, good books are necessary. 


GORDON’S ECONOMICS FOR CONSUMERS 


Here is a new college text, but so simple and concrete that good third 
and fourth year secondary pupils handle it eagerly. We are privileged to 
quote Mr. George W. Bass, Lowell High School, San Francisco: 


“Gordon’s Economics for Consumers is a very useful book. It 
deals with a much neglected phase of Economics—the consumer. 
Though a college text, it is very readable and not difficult for most 
high school students. 


"I am making constant use of the book in my classes as a reference 
book, and I hope soon to secure additional copies for this purpose.” 


We list a few of the more important chapters: Custom-Made Wants; 
Fashion-Made Wants; Advertising; The Profitable Practice of Fraud; 
Installment Selling; Budgeting; Intelligent Buying; Cooperative Buy- 
ing; Insurance; Buying Shelter; Investments; Producer Aids to Con- 
sumers; Standards for Consumers; Governmental Aids to Consumers. 
All from the standpoint of the consumer, and filled with specific cases to 
show clearly the constant interaction of economic and social factors of our 
daily lives. 


The list price of the book is $3.00 * Correspondence is invited 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 









































Real 


Science 


For Real 
Situations 














HAUSRATH AND HARMS 


~~ Oremost in the Field. 
} of 


Consumer-Science 
Education 


« For its judicious selection of suitable science 


content for such a fusion course. 


« For its directness in aiming science education 


at consumer problems. 


« For its program of developing the ability to ap- 
ply scientific methods of thought and action in 


solving daily-life problems. 


AN IMPORTANT STEP FORWARD IN THE GROWING EN- 3 
DEAVOR OF MODERN EDUCATION TO PROVIDE FOR 
STUDENTS WHOSE EXPERIENCES WITH LIFE WILL BE-_ § 
GIN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THEIR HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 




















New Books 


MONG new books recently re- 

ceived in the offices of the Catt- 

FORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EpucaTIon are the following: 


Activities in General Science, by Samuel P. 
Unzicker and Benjamin C. Gruenberg. World 
Book Company, 1939. Price, 68 cents; 202 
pages. 

A wordbook planned to assist the teaching 
of general science by supplying the incentive 
and instructions for “doing.” A minimum of 
specialized apparatus is required in the ex- 
periments outlined, most of which are intended 
to stimulate students to think as well as to 
manipulate. 


American Social Problems, by S. Howard 
Patterson, A. W. Selwyn Little, and Henry 
Reed Burch. The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Price, $1.96; 567 pages. 

A basic text in social studies for senior high 
school students which aims to stimulate con- 
structive criticism of our fundamental insti- 
tutions. Education is depicted as the instru- 
ment for overcoming cultural lag. 

“By Way of Introduction,” compiled by a 
Joint Committee of the American Library 
Association and the National Education Asso- 





ciation, Jean Carolyn Roos, chairman. Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, 1938. Price, 
65 cents; 130 pages. 

An annotated book list of 1,200 books, 
chosen primarily from adult literature for the 
young reader who has been using juvenile 
collections and is now turning to adult books. 
Books listed are grouped according to broad 
reading interests. 

California Short-Form Test of Mental 
Maturity, by Elizabeth T. Sullivan, Willis W. 
Clark, and Ernest W. Tiegs. California Test 
Bureau, 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
1939. 

The following forms are available: Pre- 
Primary for Kindergarten and Grade 1, Pri- 
mary for Grades 1-3, Elementary for Grades 
4-8, Intermediate for Grades 7-10, and Ad- 
vanced for Grade 9 to Adult. 

Citizenship in Our Democracy, by J. Cecil 
Parker, C. Perry Patterson, and Samuel B. 
McAlister. D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. 
Price, $1.20; 404 pages. 

An effort to help the student attain authentic 
knowledge and informed opinion about certain 
aspects of present-day group life. 

Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: 
A National Responsibility, by Newton Ed- 
wards. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1939. Price, $2; 187 pages. 
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A report to the American Youth Com- 
mission. 

European Policies of Financing Public 
Educational Institutions; IV. Germany, by 
Fletcher Harper Swift. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Education, Vol. 8, 
No. 4, pp. 345-694. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1939. 

Fourth study in the series—France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Austria preceded; England will 
follow. 

Fit to Teach. Ninth Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., 1938; 
276 pages. 

A study of the health problems of teachers. 

Guidance in the Junior High School, by 
Burton Elsworth Davis. Published by the 
author, 1848 Veteran Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Price, $1.00; 154 pages. 

A study of guidance and counseling services 
in 193 junior high schools in thirty-one states 
and the District of Columbia, which serves 
to throw light on the scope of work there 
undertaken. The guidance organization out- 
lined in the last chapter is suggested as a 
measuring stick for use in the checking of 
any specific guidance set-up. 

High-School Journalism, by Harold Spears 
and C. H. Lawshe Jr. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Price, $2; 464 pages. 

A two-semester working guide for students 
actively engaged in editing the high-school 
newspaper; Part I outlines a one-semester 
course for the beginning class, while Part II 
affords further study for those who hold staff 
positions. 

Mathematics in Action—Book One, by 
Walter W. Hart and Lora D. Jahn. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1939. Price, 88 cents; 
344 pages. 

Mathematics used to solve typical signifi- 
cant problems of real life. 

Modern Short Stories, selected and edited 
by Emma L. Reppert. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1939; 564 pages. 

These short stories have been selected for 
use in the modern English classrooms, where 
the student, rather than the author or the 
classic, is the starting point in the reading 
program. 

Safety Education in Industrial School 
Shops. Bulletin No. 332, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1938; 87 pages. 

A study of accidents in school shops, their 
causes, and recommendations for approved 
procedures. The material is designed to be 
helpful to teachers now engaged in shop work 
and to students preparing to be industrial 
teachers. 





The Bennett and Hand Series 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 
DESIGNS FOR PERSONALITY 
BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


Teacher’s Manual 
to Accompany the Series: 


Group Guidance in 
High School 


Charts to be used with the texts for re- 
cording responses to the activity material: 


TRAILS TO SELF-DIRECTION 
Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 Post Street San Francisco 





State Aid and School Costs, by A. G. Grace 
and G. A. Moe. The McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 
1939. Price, $3.50; 400 pages. 

One of the publications of the Regents’ 
Inquiry into the character and cost of public 
education in the State of New York. 

The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools, by Frank A. Butler. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1939. Price, $3.00; 389 
pages. 

A book which attempts to show what teach- 
ing really is by introducing eight principles 
of teaching and developing an understanding 
of means leading to the fulfillment of these 
principles. Teaching devices are discussed, 
but they are treated not as dissociated meth- 
ods but as means to fulfill these principles. 


The Macmillan Handbook of English, by 
John M. Kierzek. The Macmillan Company, 
1939. Price, $1.25; 430 pages. 

A new handbook for use in college courses 
in English composition that is both a rhetoric 
and a handbook. The first part of the book 
gives advice to the writer, and the second part 
includes the rules. The book has an attractive 
format. 

The Nations Today, by Leonard O. Pack- 
ard, Charles P. Sinnott, and Bruce Overton. 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. Price, $2.00; 
727 pages. 








A physical, industrial, and commercial ge- 
ography. “Its theme is what men do for a 
living, what progress they have made, how 
they are adjusting themselves in an interde- 
pendent world, and what problems the future 
holds for them.” 

Units in World History, by John T. Gree- 
nan and J. Madison Gathany. The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939 (revised). 
Price, $2.32; 858 pages. 

A world history which is organized around 
great themes and minimizes chronological de- 
tails. About one-fourth of the book is devoted 
to problems of the immediate present. 
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From the Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
come the following bulletins, all dated 
1939 except where otherwise indicated : 

Developing Facility in English Compo- 
sition, Bulletin 281, 16 pages. 

Education for Traffic Safety, Bulletin 390, 
23 pages. 

Home Classes for Foreign-Born Mothers, 
Bulletin 295, 77 pages. 

Homemaking Cottages, Bulletin 322, 42 
pages. 





In-Service Education of Teachers, Bulletin 
155, 23 pages. 

The Language of Modern Education, Bulle- 
tin 17, 45 pages. 

Meeting the Needs of the Mentally Re- 
tarded, Bulletin 420, 158 pages. 

Official Forms in Use (A Bibliography), 
Bulletin 8, 25 pages. 

Pennsylvania Program of Extension Edu- 
cation, by A. W. Castle, Bulletin 292, 83 pages. 

Pennsylvania Program of Literacy and 
Citizenship Education, by A. W. Castle, Bulle- 
tin 293, 83 pages. 

Pertinent Questions and Answers Pertain- 
ing to Professional Education, Examination, 
and Licensure, Bulletin 600, 49 pages. 

Publications Available for Distribution and 
Publications in Preparation, Bulletin 7, 23 
pages. 

Radio in Education, WPA Federal Writers’ 
Project, 45 pages. 

Teacher Placement, Bulletin 152, 31 pages. 

The Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Secondary Schools, by Wilbur 
R. Lecron, Bulletin 340, 38 pages. 

Vocational Agriculture in Pennsylvania, 
Bulletin 250, 24 pages. 

Vocational Industrial Evening Classes, 
Bulletin 330, 47 pages. 





ideals and ours will be. 





VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 














If you have ever struggled to cure 
the “dontcha” habit, — 
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to ease the reluctant student into composition 
or to make intelligent readers out of those in- 
corrigibles who won’t or don’t want to read; 
if you have pondered over ways of developing 
latent talent, over the selection of just the right 
school play, or over ways of eliciting co-opera- 
tion from other teachers— 


You will find a wealth of practical 
help in the new book — 


VAAN 


TEACHING ENGLISH 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


By E. A. CROSS and ELIZABETH CARNEY 


Everything, from plotting a workable six-year pro- 
gram of teaching punctuation to financing the school 
paper, is discussed here by teachers thoroughly versed 
in the most effective methods, both old and new, of 


coping with the persistent problems of high school 
English. 


561 pages $2.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 
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Witty and Kopel 


READING 


AND THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


This new book by two outstanding authorities 
presents the results of extensive study and ex- 
perimentation in the field of reading. It de- 
scribes and evaluates for the first time the 
various common types of remedial programs, 
and it sets forth systematically a diagnostic 
technique, with complete instructions for de- 
veloping remedial programs in elementary 
and secondary schools. It covers the measure- 
ment of reading ability, the causes of reading 
difficulties, the means of recognizing them, 
and the prevention as well as the remedying 
of them. It is one of the first books to present 
an adequate technique to be followed by the 
teacher not merely for measuring or testing 
achievement but also for evaluating progress 
and growth. Practical teaching aids are pro- 
vided in abundance: case studies, case-study 
forms, bibliographies, an outline of the com- 
monly used reading tests, etc. Price, $2.50, 
subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 
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